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A Suggestion Well Received. 

TELEPHONY notes, with some slight gratification, that its 
suggestion, made last year, that the report of the Bell system 
would be more convincing if it bore the endorsement of a 
firm of certified public accountants, is by way of bearing fruit. 
Henry A. Piper, of Boston, who attaches his guaranty to the 
1911 report, may not be as widely known as some others, but, 
at least, according to the testimony of the printed page, he is 
an “auditor and public accountant.” 

True, he allows only that the postings are correct, the stock- 
books correctly kept, that the company has as much cash as 
it claims to have, and a few little things like that. He does 
not go into the merits of the distribution of the expenditures, 
or any really abstruse affairs. But another year may witness 
a real, honest-to-goodness audit, such as some of the New 
York or Boston accounting firms of reputation make when 
requested. And probably Mr. Piper went just as far as he 
was paid to go and didn’t get nasty or inquisitive about what 
didn’t concern him, which is all that can be expected of any 


man, 





Managing A Telephone System. 

Managing a telephone system is by no means an easy 
task, especially systems having a number of employes. The 
manager must possess a number of qualities some of which 
One 
quality which but few persons possess is the ability to 


can be cultivated and acquired if they are lacking. 
handle men. The man who can to do this has a great 
advantage over other men when he rises to an executive 
position. 

A case illustrating this point recently arose in Chicago. 
A new superintendent had been brought from New York 
by the street railway company to take charge of the opera- 
ting. He did not have the faculty of making friends with 
the employes under him and apparently had no regard for 
their feelings. Sentiment against him quickly spread in 
his department and a strike of street car men in Chicago 
was threatened unless changes were made in the manage- 
ment. 


The directors of the company persuaded the grievance 


committee to delay action until the return of the president, 
who was out of the city. The employes were perfectly 
willing to await his return for they knew him well and had 
confidence in him. Within twenty-four hours after his re- 
turn all differences had been adjusted and talk of a strike 
was at an end. The superintendent was relieved of all 
work which brought him into contact directly or indirectly, 
with the employes. 

The president of the company is a man who can handle 
men and has done it all his life. He possesses tact and is 
able to win the respect of those who are under him. A 
man who does not possess tact and the ability to handle 
men can soon disrupt any organization if he is placed in 
an executive position. 

One of the places where these qualities are particularly 
The 
manager must maintain a harmonious relation to his force 


and at times this is difficult. 


valuable is in the management of a telephone system. 


He must be fair and just to 
his employes, yet at the same time obtain the maximum 
amount of work from them, as his board of directors ex- 
pects him to, run the system so that it will pay dividends. 
The directors judge by results and urge the manager to 
cut down all possible expenditures. 

If the entire force of the company works in harmony 
with the manager, surprising results can be produced. But 
if the manager is not tactful and is unable to gain the confi- 
dence and respect of his employes he can accomplish little 
and it is only a question of time when his successor will be 
appointed. 


Staying Qualities of the Telephone Operator. 





The tragedy in Virigina, when the entire official staff of a 
court was wiped out by the Allen clan of mountaineers, has 
developed a bit of by-play in which the telephone operator 
figures, which is interesting as again showing the tenacious 
They have 
been tried out by fire, flood and riot and have always ac- 


qualities of the girls in front of the switchboards. 
quitted themselves mightily well. In this case they were 
threatened by lawless, desperate mountaineers, only to returr 
bluff for bluff. 
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“Despite the reports that the Allens had cut the telephone 
wires, they haven’t been cut at all,” says a Hillsville, Va., 
dispatch. “Ella Wilcox and her sister, the operators, refused 
to take fright at the Allens and have been sticking to the 
switchboard night and day. 

“A day or two before the shooting one of the Allens called 
for a number and, not getting it quickly, said to the operator: 

“‘T guess you don’t know who I am. I’m one of the 
fighting Allens.’ ' 

“*Ves,’ returned the girl, ‘and I’m one of the fighting Wil- 
coxes, and when you come I'll be prepared.’” 

There it is again. The business of those girls was to stick 
to their board and give service to saint and sinner alike, 
And 


couldn’t 


so long as he was in good standing with the company. 
they stuck so closely that even a “fighting Allen” 
drive them away. 





Consistency. 
Having constantly before us the admonitions of the Bell 
authorities regarding the folly of duplication of plant, in 
fact, the utter absurdity of building a competing system 
where one already is in the field, we are really shocked at 
the condition revealed in Tehama county, Cal., which is 
disclosed by the following report from Red Bluff, printed 
in the Sacramento Bee: 

The telephone war which waged here sometime ago 
betwen the Pacific (Bell) company and the Tehama 
County Telephone Co., and which seemed to quiet down 
for a time, seems to be on again. 

R. L. Swanson, who owns an Independent line be- 
tween Red Bluff and Manton, by way of Paynes Creek, 
Plum Valley, Lanes Valley and Macum, has for a num- 
ber of years connected his lines with those of the 
Pacific at Red Bluff, there being an agreement be- 
tween him and the Pacific company that the latter 
would not construct a competing line through the 
territory in which Swanson’s lines were operated. 

Some months ago, Swanson began to interchange 
communication with the Tehama County Telephone 
Co., but continued to interchange with the Pacific also. 
In retaliation the Pacific has lately commenced the 
construction of a competing line through Swanson’s 
territory, and while but little has been done on their 
line, they yesterday cut loose the communication be- 
tween Swanson and the Pacific line in Red Bluff. 

This is 
the 1911 annual report of the Bell companies. 


incomprehensible. Let us turn for comfort to 
Here we 
learn a new fact—that the Bell has “substantially main- 
tained standard rates, averaging considerably higher than 
the opposition rates,” at competitive points. And yet word 
comes from Louisville, Ky., where the Home Independent 
is making great forward strides, that the Cumberland Bell 
is offering residence service free for three months and an 
indefinite time beyond, in order to induce Home subscrib- 
ers to discontinue the Independent service and substitute 
the Bell’s therefor. 

In another place in the report we are told that, where 
the Bell has bought its competitor and merged the two 
systems, “wherever these rates have been increased, it has 
been done by and with the consent of the subscribers.” 
But the following item in the Mount Vernon (Iowa) Hawk: 
eye, strangely enough, does not seem to bear this out: 


One of the most indignant and general uprisings 
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against corporation extortion which ever swept Mount 
Vernon has followed the announcement of the Cedar 
Rapids & Marion Telephone Co. of an increase of 
25 per cent. over present rates. A petition against this 
increase has been circulated and signed by practically 
every renter of a telephone who has had an opportunity 
to do so. In addition this paper is reliably informed 
that in case the company persists in the increase, an- 
other company will be organized, a franchise for which 
would probably be carried overwhelmingly. 

The local telephone service was established by a 
home company, and only sold to the corporation now 
in control, with a view to the improvement incident 
to a general system, but inasmuch as the service has 
not, every thing considered, witnessed an improvement, 
there does not appear to be any inclination to “stand 
for” an increase of rates. 

Truly it is a sorry thing to contemplate how often facts 


are stubborn and refuse to bend to our desires. 





The Operator’s Salary. 

Questions arise quite often in the management of an 
exchange where the, experience and policies of other mana- 
TELEPHONY recently received a letter 
question which probably 


gers can be utilized. 


from a manager regarding a 


has come up in other exchanges. An exchange of opinions 
on the subject would be of service to many managers and 
TELEPHONY would be glad to serve as the medium for such 
a purpose. The letter is as follows: 

“One of the questions we are trying to settle just now is 
the salary question. We find that it is handled in numer- 
ous ways. We wish to adopt the very best method and 
one that is most fair to all parties concerned. 

“How are operators paid in most of the offices—by the 
hour, day, week or month and what is the scale for various 


offices in different sections of the country?” 


“Slumps” In Efficiency. 
Professor Walter Dill Scott, of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago, recently gave a talk on efficiency which 





developed some new ideas. Among other things Profes- 
sor Scott outlined the principal causes in the production 
of temporary “slumps” in efficiency. These were: 
Loss of novelty in the work. 


That further improvement in the work depends on 
the utilization of more and more complicated mental 
processes., 

Because time must be taken out to allow for’ the 
formation of a habit or for the more perfect organiza- 
tion of this new knowledge or skill. 

When increase in efficiency is dependent on continued 
efforts of the will, because voluntary attention can 
not be sustained for a long period. 

“We all have slumps in efficiency,’ said Prof. Scott. 
“We should not be discouraged when we see them, either 
in ourselves or in our employes. We must make conditions 
such that the slumps will be of as short duration as possi- 
ble. Many boys learning telegraphy, for example, will find 
themselves going backward or standing still. Often when 
they do not realize that it is merely a stage in the develop- 
ment, they will become discouraged and give up.” 

Professor Scott recounted the results of a series of tests 
which he and five students applied to themselves, by which 
they were able to increase their efficiency 100 per cent. 


within thirty days. This might be worth investigating. 

















The Telephone Newspaper—New Experiment in America’ 


Description of Operating Methods of Organization which Transmits to Its Subscribers, via Telephone, News of Day, 
Advertisements of Importance and Varied Entertainment—A Plan Transplanted from 


Budapest, Hungary, Where It Has Long Operated 
By Arthur F. Colton 


one redeeming feature is that it has no comic supplement, thank 
Heaven! 

In the evening the Herald ceases to be a newspaper and be- 

comes an entertainer, furnishing a varied programme of in- 
strumental music, songs, recitals, lectures or anything 
LNT? ‘ane: : - else that can be transmitted by wire. 

While the telephone newspaper is a novelty on this 
side of the Atlantic one has been published regu- 
larly for eighteen years at Budapest, Hungary, un- 
der the name of “Telefon Hirmondo.” Hungary 
seems a strange place in which to seek for anything 
novel in the telephone line, for next to Italy, which 
has 62,000 telephones to serve a population of 33,- 
500,000, Austria-Hungary has the worst telephone 
service and the least of it to be found in all Europe. 
The dual empire has not yet begun to supply a mod- 
ern, well-developed telephone service, and judging 
by present indications, it will be many years before 
there will be even a moderate degree of develop- 
ment. In the whole empire there are but 145,156 
telephones. If there were as many per thousand in- 
habitants as in the United States there would be 2,- 
950,000 telephones. European telephone service is 
not a thing to be discussed in the language of polite 
society. Under government monopolies the installa- 
tions are antiquated, the service execrable and the 
rates terrific. For the whole of Europe the average 
is only 6.4 telephones per thousand inhabitants; in 
after the epoch-making innings there were ended, a privileged the United States the ratio is 78 telephones per thousand popu- 
few in Newark, N. J., were able, while sitting in their own lation. Europe has 2,584,000 telephones for a population of 
homes, to follow instantaneously, play by play, the demonstra- 400,000,000; at the American ratio the number required would 


While all the rest of the nation had to stop work and hang 
around the newspaper bulletin boards waiting in an agony of 
suspense for news from the Polo Grounds, in New York, last 
October, for half an hour, or perhaps thirty-three minutes, 





Transmitting a Musical Selection to the Subscribers. 





tion of the fact that the 








Giants were next to the best 
baseball experts. These Ne- 
wark folk who received news 
more promptly than that com- 
modity had ever before been 
served in America were the 
first subscribers to the Tele- 
phone Herald, a newspaper 
which is independent of the 
Typographical Union and the 
Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil, for it is published over 
wires instead of upon paper. 


In other words, the subscriber eas 


does not read the Telephone 

Herald, but merely listens to it. He may listen to as 
much or as little of it as he likes; but whether he 
listens or not the Herald grinds on in one continuous 
edition from 8 o’clock in the morning until 10:30 
o'clock in the evening. Its news is constantly on tap, 
like water or gas, for the small sum of $18 a year, or 
five cents a day. Additional news taps in one house 
are installed for $7 a year, or two cents a day. The 
Telephone Herald gets out a Sunday paper seven days 
a week with all the usual “magazine” features, fiction, 
fashions, children’s stories and all the rest of it. Its 





‘Reproduced | from a recent issue of the Technical 
— Magazine, Chicago, through the courtesy of the 
editors. 






The Editorial Offices. 
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be 31,000,000. 

As for the tele- 
phone newspaper, 
there is some com- 
fort in the fact 
that the inventor, 
Theodore Puskas, 
a Hungarian elec- 
trical engineer, was 
once employed by 
Edison. Whether 
he originated the 
idea in America or 
not he went from 
here to his native 
land to develop the 
one great dream of his life. It 
did not do him much good, for 
he died three months after the 
Telefon Hirmondo was estab- 
lished. Emil von Szveties as 
technical director developed the 
invention and the service until 
the Telefon Hirmondo had 15,- 
000 subscribers, including the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, at 
eighteen florins ($7.20) a year. 
The original telephone news- 
paper had to install its own 
wires; and as press services, 
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like the telephone are not very well developed in Hungary, 
it also had to maintain a large editorial staff including two 
principal editors, six sub-editors and a dozen reporters, be- 
sides eight “stentors” as the men who read the news into the 
transmitters are called. The rates for advertisements which 
of necessity were preceded and followed by pure reading mat- 
ter, was fifty cents for twelve seconds. 

One of the American tourists who discovered the Telefon 
Hirmondo was M. M. Gillam, formerly advertising manager 
of the New York Herald. He obtained the American rights 


and organized the United States Telephone Herald Co. 


to dispose of State rights. The company that obtained the 
New Jersey privilege decided to try it on the dog at Newark. 
To lay its own wires would have required a prohibitive amount 
of time and capital so wires were leased from the telephone 
company. All was ready for business last March when the 
telephone company sought to cancel the lease. After six 
months’ delay the Public Utilities Commission ordered the 
telephone company to carry out its original agreement. The 
Herald does not use the regular telephone lines, but extra 
wires. 

Speaking of buying a pig in a poke, the Telephone Herald 
has done something of that sort. The newspaper telephone, 
which is not like the ordinary telephone, since it will carry 
messages in only one direction, has never been patented. In- 
stead, the secret of its construction has been carefully guarded. 
When the New Jersey company was ready to install its 
Newark plant a young Hungarian engineer was sent from 
3udapest to do the work. The internal arrangement of the 
switch board is kept under lock and key. All that an out- 
sider can find out about it is what he can see. This includes 
an ordinary looking switch board in a room by itself. In 
another room are two ordinary sound proof telephone booths. 
Instead of the usual telephone set there are two very large 
microphone transmitters mounted opposite each other some 





iS ala ae aioe 


Interesting the Subscriber’s Entire Family. 


six inches apart. With his mouth between the transmitters 
the stentor reads an item, says “change,” then immediately 
begins upon another. As the stentors have had _ special 
courses in distinct enunciation every word can be clearly 
heard. The work is so exhausting that one man only reads 
fifteen minutes, then rests for forty-five minutes while oth- 
ers take his place. The music room where the evening en- 
tertainment is provided has sound proof walls hung with 
green baize with a pair of transmitters for each instrument, 
and each singer. 

The editorial offices measure up to the finest traditions of 
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journalism. There is the usual barn-like room, meagerly 
furnished, with dirty windows guiltless of shades, the floor 
littered with waste paper, and the regulation paste pot that 
has not been cleaned since the year one. In these familiar 
surroundings a couple of editors smoke cigarettes and clip 
the morning papers, go through press reports, proofs from 
a local evening paper and correspondents’ manuscripts, and 
receive telephone messages, condensing everything to the utter- 
most, two hundred and fifty words being the maximum limit 
for the most important items. 

The subscriber gets a little wooden disk to be attached to 
the wall, with a little hook on which to hang the receivers 
when not in use. Ordinarily a receiver is held to each ear, 
though in a great crisis, such as one of the big football games, 
one will suffice for one listener. There is no transmitter for 
the subscriber. He cannot talk back nor ask the stentor to 
repeat nor ask questions nor interrupt the service in any way. 
His only way of expressing disapproval of bad news is to 
hang up the receivers, though if circumstances warranted he 
might slam them against the wall. 

In order that no one may wait in vain for the kind of 
news in which he is interested, everything is classified and 
sent out over the wires according to an exact schedule. The 
subscriber has a program tacked up beside his instrument so 
that he always knows when to expect certain things. When 
a bit of news of unusual importance comes in, the regular 
service is interrupted while a bulletin is sent out, the sub- 
scribers being called by a whistle signal. Here is the daily 


program: 

8 :00 - Exact astronomical time. 

8:00- 9:00 Weather, late telegrams, London exchange quo- 
tations; chief items of interest from the morn- 
ing papers. 

9:00- 9:45 Special sales at the various stores; social pro- 


grams for the day. 

9:45-10:00 Local personals and small items. 

10 :00-11:30 New York Stock Exchange quotations 
and market letter. 

11:30-12:00 New York miscellaneous items. 
Noon Exact astronomical time. 
12:00-12:30 Latest general news; naval, 
and congressional notes. 

12:30- 1:00 Midday New York Stock Exchange 
quotations. 

1:00- 2:00 Repetition of the half day’s most in- 
teresting news. 


military 


2:00- 2:15 Foreign cable dispatches. 

2:15- 2:30 Trenton and Washington items. 
2:30- 2:45 Fashion notes and household hints. 
2:45- 3:15 Sporting news; theatrical news. 
3:15- 3:30 New York Stock Exchange closing 
quotations. 

3:30- 5:00 Music, readings, lectures. 

5:00- 6:00 Stories and talks for the children. 
8:00-10:30 Vaudeville, concert, opera. 


In a Newark department store which installed a 
number of instruments to draw trade the innovation 
was so successful that a restaurant next tried it. 
Patrons became so interested in the news that they 
forgot to find fault with their victuals. Then the clubs took 
up the Telephone Herald. Altogether there were over 1,000 
subscribers by the middle of November, though only a part 
of these were actually receiving the service because the switch- 
board could only accommodate a limited number at that time. 
New subscribers then came in so fast that the company felt 
encouraged to extend the service to the Oranges, Paterson, 
Passaic, and other surrounding towns, and to plan a plant _ 
for Atlantic City and vicinity. Indeed these subscribers came 
in so fast, at the rate of forty or fifty a week, that the so- 
licitors were temporarily laid off. 
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Bell “Avital Report Makes Unisatisfactory Showing 
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» Glow Aci of Figures. Presented: \Cottring Qyperutiths of Al'T 8c Tend Subsidiary: Compimnies for 1911 Year | | 
os obit obs Shwd Steady Detrtie sti Net Pe? Statin, Hilf Milo’ Contract id Reserves and °° 
ns a eassasanicses ile es gato is Sent Sean ot aamlatit Pritt Rss 


The -ahintial stteiene of! the materiel ily? Telephone’ '& 
Telegraph Co. and its associated companies forthe’ year 1911 
is rétitiir Kable, th the® Haiti; for’ two things —its’ confession, but 


pI 


lightly _gbseured, ‘ef & finaticial dectine;: and. iti Eeiteration, of 
the instructions of; ‘Theodore N.. Vail; president. of theAa:T. 
& DvGoj ‘to theisubsidiary ‘companies mpi ie ‘attitude 
of the Beh sygtent toward thé? Th epéndents."' 

Te knows thatheltHer the"A. T. & T., nor vas entire “Bell 
system ombined, earned. as much for dividends upon, the out- 
standing capital stock. as Was. sarned,i in, 1940, Lt alsa, shows, that 
the surplus earnings ; of the System, as a, whole, for 1911, were, 
more th than $2,000, 000, less than the surplus. earnings. of, the, pre-, 

vious 3 year, and that the A. ki & ya failed, b /by,.over, a half million. 
of dollars, to equal the. total of i its reserve, and surplus appropria- 
tions of, 1910. In short, it "shows, plainly. that the: Bell , tele- 
phone ‘¢ “companyes, as a group, . Tetrograded, during, the, salendas 
yea just ‘closed. as 
he entire Teport Is ‘printed, ‘on. ‘sticceeding, pages, This, is. 
done. in ‘order. that the field, Maye, become thoroughly conyersant 
with the statements made and, the claims, set. forth. by the, Bell 
interests, at the beginning, of. a year which. promises, much. for 
the “Independent movement. ; : 

‘Statement, 0., 1. purports to ‘give ‘the. earnings. y* ‘the entire 
Bell system, with all, duplications , excluded. The, figures indi- 
cate a gain in (BTOss income of $12,865, 117 over the 1910. gross, 
As“ expenses, were, $13, 273,228 | higher, however. there, remained. 
a gain of but, ‘$591, 889 for net earnings, causing a decrease of 
apprpximat tely a million and a halt after,interest, charges were 
met, and” “ot | two ,and .a quarter millions after, dividends. 

thie t report states. that there was a. net gain. in. the, number 
of stations during the year, of. 443, 503, The net earnings per 
station, therefore, for this new. business were but $1.33. 

Another point of interest in this statement (No. 1), of. the 
balance, sheet, is the continuance. as, an. asset. of practically 
three million ‘dollars ‘under the head, of “contracts, sand li- 


censes.” ” _ This is an item admittedly backed. -by., no taneible 


“th statement No. 2 it is s conceded, among other. ‘ones that 
the cost of operation, compared with gross income, has been 
steadily’ increasing from year to year, having risen from. 71,0 
per ‘cent. in 1895, to 771 per cent. in 1911.. 

Inasmuch as gross revenue per, station ‘has. been decreasing 
a ‘most, significant fact, in this connection—it follows, that the 
net’ ‘earnings per station. haye been. going, as steadily down, 
Just what this means is disclosed. when the decrease for 1911 
under 1910, is considered. This. was $1. 03. per station per year, 
The humber of stations in_ service during 1911, averaging the 
first of the year with the. last, was 4,252 419, Had. this de- 


wild 


system “for. 1911 would have heen greater by over. $4, 000,000, an 


amount “equal to 6 per cent. on about $70,000, 000... 
Statement No. 5, the balance sheet of the A. T. & T. j= 

alone, when compared with the balance sheet of 1910, shows that 

the company, during the last year, increased the obligations 


to it of its subsidiaries by eerie © fifty; six million dol- 
lars—$55,805;815' 16 Be-exdt? ‘OF Hits Amount, $49,197,062 was 


composed’ of the? ‘eapieat stock ' isses of ‘the ‘cotistitnentt con- 
cerngs)o! 5! SVO.! 


) These. were: andanial in an wacbhnge: of the parénit ‘company’s 
Stock for the tindérfying iésues!'°As much: ‘of this stock’ ‘was 
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“8B Rtifdd "Hatch Hélbrodk , a af a 


isstied’ by “ndit-dividerid-payihg’ cdtporations, sich 48 thd Cen- 
tral ‘Union ‘anid the “Missouri & Kaiisas,_ ‘it is not strange tht 
at" par,’ ‘or! lat thé depreciated tiluation plated tipoti ‘it’ when the 
eXchange Was Tdde. THY sate query is atoused ‘revatding the 
eniOrmbtis ” fotal® of : stocks’ Of “suibsidiaty ‘corhpaities Carried ‘as 
dir! Avset°in’ the Balance ‘Sheet—over' ‘four’ hutdred ''miflions— 
£6 ttitich oF whith: there ‘is practically riod matket, ‘Of, at’ best, 
a ‘small’ one at low figtires. 

AT infefesting problem, ‘for Which no! éxpliation ‘ig’ Offered 
inl’ the’ report, fs the increasé' ‘shows in ‘both the “depreciation 
résétve”* “and ' “sitrplus”” aécount’ at’ the’ closed’ of 1911. These 
are Bott greater than at’ the’ close of thé’ 1910 ‘year’ by’ stiths ix 
excess’ Of the’ appropriations’ made! in’4911. : 

"Phie’ entire gross ‘iticormte of ‘thé'A T-& T. Co. for 1911 ad- 
vanced lés$ thai’ 's per’ cént? ‘over ‘that’ of1910, while the’ in- 
cteasé in expetises' was ovet ‘7 per “cétit! “As a° result df‘ the 
showing for ‘thé year, the ‘ariounts Femaiting for surplus and 
depreciation reserve were less sna" those of 1910 by above a 


half million dollars. NUCS 


ee ax tieen 


This income accoynt~ Presents . some” Tesults of the year’s 
operations whichthrow: an. “anpleasant ‘shadow over the finan- 
cing plans re ntly’. put. into: ‘effect; . -Bor example; Jargely as a 
consequence‘: of. “thre: conipany’s. ‘efforts toward. the redemption 
of its c ertible: ‘bonds: into.; stock (giving an’8, per cent. se- 


curity if  Gtchange far. By. per ie ent:), and the exchangirlg of 
ks “for. those “oN aivicendploig’ subsidiary °¢ 







its st 
panief,- or “for. their floating debt; the dividends which it paid 
out fast: year increased $1,392,627. On the other hand, its re- 
ceip{s: from its constittient concerns, in the form’ of “interest 
and {other ‘Fevenue,”. decreased $375,656. A total of $1,768,283 
es. ‘reve and increased disbursement, therefore, : 
eae ‘one year's" ‘operations. S 

hed this) the A. T. &-T. interest. payments for the year 
et » sie a-half million dollars, making the agere- 

ii} ¢ showing. $2258, 942. As against this; the°gross 







OF: ont Yhan 4t was for 1910. -Financifg of 
hardly” speenent- itself to. the carefal in- 
vestor. —— 


ee 
The report deals aathier Tightly with this: situation, failing to 
picture it exactly as we. have done. It “says: 


During 1910 and GowSover $23,000,000 of capital advances 
to associated companies were exchanged. for stock of those 
companies. This exchange was for the most part in non- 
dividend paying companies that the parent company has 
beer: obliged! to: fimance and build up: from the depressed 
condition, resulting, from causes which..were prevalent in 
the early days of the business, companies in which there 
was only a stall percentage of the stock outstanding. 
These ‘companies either now are or soon will be upon a 
secure, conservative, dividend- -paying basis. The tesulting 
decrease from,,jthis cause in the American; Telephone & 
Telegraph Company’s revenue, is at the rate of over. $825,- 
000 per year, that amount additional remaining in the sur- 
“plus of companies in which this company has about 98 
pér cent. interest. 


This is’ fat! from’ satisfying. The miniotity stockholder is in- 
tétestéd in leatring just how thése’ companies, whith brought 
theniselves''td the verge of bankruptcy by ‘bootléss fighting of 
cotnipetition, ate ‘now, by a magic touch, to’ be conyerted into 
dividend 'payéts. He is s "also" inclined to wondér just how the 
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amount the parent company loses is to find its way into the, 
treasuries of the subsidiaries in question. 

The long distance traffic of the controlling company, sup- 
posed to be the cream of the business, and the profits of which 
it shares but meagerly with its subsidiaries, showed a gross 
gain of less than $90,000 for 1911, in the face of an increase 
of plant investment of practically $3,000,000. The net gain is 
not ascertainable from the figures given. This does not ap- 
pear to be profitable operation. 

As has been the case in past years, the report apparently 
aims to forestall or disarm all criticism by its mere hugeness 
and broad discussion of big things—big station gains, big earn- 
ings, big dividends paid, big statistics of extent of plant gen- 
erally. The vital questions of the day are handled in a big 
way, which easily overlooks mere matters of fact, permits as- 
sertions either not confirmed by actual conditions, or which 
are impossible of verification by the reader. One essential 
difference between this and previous reports is that the spirit 
of antagonism toward the Independent movement is moderated. 

The assertion that of the claimed ‘6,632,626 stations consti- 
tuting “our system in the United States,” 2,158,454 were those 
of Independently owned companies, is interesting chiefly in 
that it credits the Independents with owning about one-third 
of the total telephones comprising the so-called Bell system. 

When it is considered that the average Independent com- 
pany compresses its entire operating expense within approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. of its gross income; it is rather startling to 





o 
Diagram Showing Distribution of Bell Gross. 


consider the accompanying diagram reproduced from the re- 
port. Here it is seen that 50 per cent. of the gross revenue 
of the Bell system goes for salaries and wages alone, an ad- 
ditional 20 per cent. being required for other operating ex- 
penses, besides another 5 per cent. for taxes. 

It is not uninstructive to consider what the report declares 
to be the “very satisfactory character” of the company’s rela- 
tions with the various public service bodies of the various 
states. As a matter of fact the Bell interests have opposed al- 
most every ruling affecting them made by a public service 
commission. The only exceptions have been where the matter 
was of too little moment to be seriously considered, or where 
taking the case into the courts might -have resulted in some 
disagreeable disclosures. .The reduction of interborough rates 
in New York City was one of the latter. 
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Further along the company again felicitates itself upon its 
relations with “permanent bodies of control and regtlation,” 
stating that with these “we have had so little in the way of 
difference or difficulty as to be almost negligible,’ and quite 
forgetting, to cite but two cases, the attitude which its repre- 
resentatives showed the Wisconsin commission recently, or 
that it carried its fight against a small tax imposed by the 
state of Oregon up to the Supreme Court of the United States 
itself, where it was thrown out. 

Referring to the taking over of Independent properties this 
statement is made: 


We have, wherever we could do so legally and upon satis- 
factory terms, and acting with the acquiescence and con- 
sent of the local public and local authorities, purchased, 
merged or made connecting contracts with a large num- 
ber of Independent or opposition companies. Wherever 
these arrangements have been completed and put into 
operation there seems to be general satisfaction with the 
result. 


In view of the situation at San Francisco, where the pur- 
chase of the Independent company has just been effected with- 
out waiting for the withheld permission of the board of super- 
visors, on the eve of a popular vote on municipal ownership 
and of the establishment ofa utilities commission, and with 
entire disregard of the storm of public protest which has 
arisen against the proposed merger, this paragraph does not 
sound convincing. The “general satisfaction,” too, remarked 
on in cOmmunities where mergers have been accomplished is 
a condition which has not yet been made startingly manifest. 

It seems impossible for a Bell report to discuss the Inde- 


pendents, or competition, without’ some- degree of heat and. 
This one refers to “opposition exchanges” 


misrepresentation. 
“established as a rule in the cream of the territory,” taking in 
“little or no unproductive territory,” and building up “no out- 
side connections,” when every child knows the reverse to have 
been the case—that the Bell was guilty of what it charges 
against the Independents, who built where the Bell refused to 
go because operation was supposed to be unprofitable. 

The report alleges that “few, if any, of the inducements held 
out were realized or promises made fulfilled,” without indi- 
cating to whom these promises and inducements were made, 
and with the absolute knowledge that very few Independent 
companies have ever failed in their duties either to their sub- 
scribers or their security holders. 

It is almost ridiculous to discuss the statements that the Bell 
has “substantially maintained standard rates” (whatever they 
may be) at competing points; that its station gains there have 
been “much greater than the opposition gain in stations; that 
after a merger had been accomplished rates were raised only 
“by and with the consent of the subscribers”; that “open ac- 
knowledgement” has been made of the inability of the Inde- 
pendents to give better service than the Bell and at lower 
rates. Such assertions are childish in the face of known facts. 
They may be bolted whole by Milk Street and Wall Street, 
but the country at large knows infinitely better. 

The report concludes with a rather involved discussion of 
government ownership and the relations of the Bell system 
with the Western Union Telegraph Co., which it controls. 
Taken as a whole, according to a cursory examination, the 
document seems more or less ponderous and imposing. Re- 
garded analytically, as a declaration of the financial condition 
of an immense corporation, “a majority” of whose “stock- 
holders are women,” it will be regarded as leaving much to be 
desired. 





Bell Takes Over Texas Companies. 


A Dallas dispatch says that the Southwestern Telegraph 
& Telephone Co. has taken over the following telephone 
companies in east Texas: Cleveland Telephone Co., Sabine 
Valley Telephone Co., Yellow Pine Telephone Co., and 
Longview Telephone Co. f 








Complete Report of Bell Telephone System for 1911. 


- Full Pamphlet Statement of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Associated Companies, Together with 
Figures Showing Revenue Accunts for Year and Balance Sheets at Its Close—Comment 
on this Report Appears on Preceeding Pages 


Herewith is respectfully submitted a general statement cov- 
ering the business of the Bell System as a whole, followed by 
the report of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., for 
the year 1911. 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM IN UNITED STATES. 

SUBSCRIBER STATIONS. 

At the end of the year the number of stations which con- 
$tituted our system in the United States was 6,632,625, an in- 
crease of 749,906, including 306,403 connecting stations. 2,158,454 
of these were operated by local, co-operative and rural Inde- 
pendent companies or associations having sub-license or connec- 
tion contracts, so-called connecting companies. 

TELEPHONE TOLL STATIONS. 

The Bell telephone toll lines of the United States now reach 
70,000 places, from many of which a telegraph message can 
be sent. The extent of the system is best realized. by com- 
parison with less than 65,000 post offices, 60,000 railroad sta- 
tions and regular telegraph offices at about 25,000 places, 

Wire MILEAGE. Y te 
The total mileage of wire in use for exchange and toll serv- 


important development is in the Boston-Washington subway, 

now completed with the exception of drawing the cable into 

the Providence-New Haven section. This subway will be 

about 450 miles in length, and contain about 2,100 miles of 

single duct and 79,000 miles of wire in the first cable. 
TRAFFIC, 

Including the traffic over the long-distance lines, but not 
including connecting companies, the daily average of toll con- 
nections was about 645,000, and of exchange connections about 
23,484,000, as against corresponding figures in 1910 of 602,500 
and 21,681,500; the total daily average for 1911 reaching 
24,129,000, or at the rate of about 7,770,000,000 per year. 

TRAFFIC OF THE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE. 

Instructive as it would be to compare the traffic of the other 
two branches of transmission of intelligence—the mail and 
the telegraph—with the telephone traffic of the world such a 
comparison would only be speculative on account of the lack 
of statistical material. . There is, however, sufficient statistical 
information to permit a comparison of the traffic of these 
three services, both in the United States and in Europe, during 
the year 1909. The result is as follows: 





ice was 12,932,615 miles, of which 1,290,403 were added during Ruuse Unrrep STATES 
the year. Of the total mileage nearly 11,000,000 miles were Mestet Der cont. Member Per cont. 
exchange wires, and 2,000,000 toll wires. These figures do not Types of Message During of Total During of Total 
include the mileage of wire operated by connecting companies. 1909 Europe 1909 U.S. 
Of this total wire mileage 6,831,667 is underground, including First class mail 

411,406 miles of toll wires in underground cables. The most MANET - 55.5 wees 15,387,000,000 74.4% ~ 8,793,000,000 40.9% 








POLICY OF BELL TOWARDS INDEPENDENTS AS ANNOUNCED BY PRESIDENT VAIL 

In order that the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its associated companies may follow the same policy 
with respect to maintaing toll connections with Independent companies, it seems wise to state just what that 
policy is in this regard, and to advise the associated Bell companies and ask them to adopt the same for their 
guidance. 

First. The associated Bell companies will extend toll line connections to any point or to any company where 
opposition exchanges do-not exist, and where the result of such toll line connections would be a reasonable re- 
turn upon the investment involved in the connection. 

The terms and conditions for transmitting or receiving toll or long-distance messages at such points shall be 
fair and equitable and as favorable as the terms and conditions extended to any other companies operating under 
similar conditions. 

Second. Should any associated Bell company acquire, by purchase or otherwise, any toll line which has 
connection with any Independent exchange or toll line, all facilities enjoyed at the time of the acquisition by the 
Independent exchanges or toll lines for sending or receiving messages shall be continued. When increased 
facilities shall be needed from time to time, such facilities shall be subject to future contracts which shall be 
made fair and equitable to both parties. 

Third. Should any associated Bell company acquire, by purchase or otherwise, any Independent exchange 
property which has toll line connections, the associated Bell company will not cut off or disturb in any way such 
connections. 

Fourth. It is to be understood that all existing connecting contracts or arrangements between Independent 
companies or between Independent and Bell companies shall continue without interruption should there be any 
change in the ownership, thus preserving the status of the situation. 

Fifth. It is to be understood in all of the above cases that it is the wish and intention to preserve any 
facilities or connections which Independent companies and their patrons may enjoy at the time the property of 
an Independent company may be acquired, with such increase of the same facilities as may be necessary on 
account of future growth and extension of the business; but it is not the intention that by virtue of such acquisi- 
tion, the range of facilities of any Independent company or of the patrons of any Independent company shall 
be increased. 

Sixth. The associated Bell companies will not require connecting companies to use any special make of 
apparatus or equipment—the only requirement will be the use of such facilities and equipment as will give com- 
mercial service. 

Seventh. It is to be distinctly understood that this policy does not in any way contemplate physical connec- 
tion between opposition exchanges, nor does it contemplate the interchange of messages between two or more 
exchanges located within the same town or community. 
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Kats 345, 9 0,080  @.47% § RKBAl CGA! .. 2b nw - . gence. once Qe ae oc Boe Meee 3,411) 
5 204 HSievE SHOMGSlST slsel to: nioqsd Laka) 
versations .... 4,937,000,000 23.97% 12, the 000,000 Exchange lines sithches seasaak eA aed emaceoreies Bx r 548,080 
a Se ab 660,000,000 ~~) OR “HT 08, O00 406.0% iol Ponagmes!e]. asonsm4s. jo. saomeigié isldamsd, let 24, 173 

In other words, Co ee GAM eOaAE hate > 189 fConistructing. rete prowess< sowyiil......... 1,793,728 
times the pee. traffic of the meester toi early exseqch, tioge Ai ate! —_——_ 
twice the first-class mail traffic, it has only one-third the tele- $55,660,738 
phone‘ trafhe of ‘the ‘Untited States. ‘PLANT ADDITIONS OF PREVIOUS YEARS. 

The use of the telegraph im Europe was about 2 per cent. The. amounts. added: in°twelve years have been as tole: 
of thé mails, Whife‘in the United States it’ was but 1.2 per cent. 1900... 025 eset. $32619/100 - 1906227 .....05.- $79,366,900 
the greater efficiency and distribution: of the telephone causing 1901............ 31,005,400 1907. .......000 52,921,400. 
the difference. 1907.4. . GF 24 _BT8363500 T 21908 5 OS! 26}687,200 

PLANT ADDITIONS. Ae 35,368,700 = : JQOG os 5%. 0. eee 28,700,100 

The amount added to plant and real estate by all the com- 1904; 5. s% . veicss: 783486,700 =2910554.0s)0. 50. 53,582,800 
panies, excluding connecting companies, constituting our system 1905 «22 iio58.0% ee 5Q3%80,990-: : LONI: 52. 6-85 5% . > 55,660,700 
in the ‘United States ‘during the year 1911 was “re 660,788, dis- malting a total for the twelve years: of $516,416,400. 
tributed as follows: : rey : “1 “CONSTRUCTION FoR THE CURRENT YEAR. 


Estimates of all the associated operating companies and of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co: for alf new con- 
struction requirements in 1912 have ‘been prepared. It is es- 
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UNIFED SFATES timated that’ about $56,000,000 will be required® for current ad- 
COMPARISON OF EARNINGS AND EXPENSES, 1910 AND 1911. ditions to plant*in 1912, of which amount some $30,000,000 will 
(A]l duplications, including ‘interest, dividends and other be provided by the existing and current ‘resources ‘of the :com- 
payments to American Telephone & Telegraph Co. by asso- panies. All who are responsible for these ‘expenditures’ ate 
ciated holding and operating companies, excluded.) working: in complete understanding of -these estimates ard the 
, 1910 1911 Increase limits set on their expenditures. 

Gross earnings ...\, $165,612,881 $179,477,998 $13,865,117 MAINTENANCE AND RECONSTRUCTION. 
: . During the year $58,840,000 was applied out of revenue to 
Expenses—Operation $ 54,235,449 . $ 60,085,425 $ 5,849,976 Mainténance ‘and reconstruction ‘purposes; of this, over 

Current maintenance 25,763,082 30,184,522 4,421,440 $12,000,000 was’ unexpended for those purposes. 
Depreciation ...... 26,264,927 28,655,832 2,390,905 The total’ provision for maintenance and reconstruction 
pe APT TTT Te 8,355,015 8,965,922 610,907 charged agdinst revenue for the last nine ‘years was over 
$342,300,000. 
Total expenses $1 14,618,473 $127,891,701 $13,273,228 RESERVES—AND—DERRECLATION. 
, 7 diz AED “WY EG A TL Aa GIT in hac, scams 

Net, earnings TMad $50,994, if 3 $1, 586.2 207° $ 591, aso" | set fe_cotmbpissidds And all: thorough tvestigators are agreed 
_ that -provision must-be: made out: of» current revenue: for de- 


pei 8 3,610,860 ~~ 2,053,996 _ 
Deduct interest. 97 11,356, w enter ss - spréciation: and future replacement, of -plant; there; seems to 


Balance net profits...$ 39,437,544 $ 37,975,437 $ 1,462107* | aes _— — the: part dfothers :to: question any, ee 3 
Deduct dividends paid 4,160, 786 yom cht iden eee To .make,, adequate: . provision -forc duture “contingencies iit 
would. seem. to, be-plain that: in an increasing business~ there 
must also: be an. increasing reserves: 22.5: 

» Fhere seems-to be a tendency “to insist: that -“Sbetterment” : 
every character -shall.bée-représented -by capital -isstie, and -th 

depreciation reserve should be determinedowith: precision, - and 














Surplus earnings ....$ 14,276,758 $ 13,008,561 $ 2,268,197* | 








CoMBINED BALANCE SHEETS, 1910 AND. 1911. 
DUPLICATIONS EXCLUDED. ; 


ae v aoe i 31, 4 Dec. 31, at Increase that it;-and all! sasetrves : beyond, it: represent éxcessive grogs 
iitoie 95%: "$ 9943381 $ 3 643 381° $ | - charges ;. that: is; -gross eharges-greater than are veRNAAMY. for 
szesion savy °°* Pflesyte y if2n3” Bare: =~ the legitimat rposes Ofothe-company..>  sobmodsb: 

Telephone plant .. 610,999,964 . 666,660,702 55,660,738 pellegie = | 

; ertird 59 ‘Reserves are a- provision -for deterioration and ohsolescende 
Supplies, tools, etc. 20,987,551 20,749,568 237,983* 

: of plant beyond: that: which: can be covered by current main- 

Receivables _.5 1,505 26077,902,, ; . 32,916,187 SAG 285 tenance: and~current: replacements; and. also for deterioration 
~ Reageares REP _ 27,548,933 41,878,140 14,329,207 


>ofsassets and for finctuations:in gross and-net revenue caused 
by varied business conditions. If there were an-exactly .ascet- 
tainable.condition;; with -which all practice is in’ accofd, many 


Stocks and bonds.. 64,766,089 © 66,777,231 ~ 2,011,142 














REAR et ts . $753, 323, 720, $831,925,149 $78,601,429 | o¢ she. difficulticsand-differences of. shaledindss continnsiial with 
this question woulds disappear. 30 ass 
LIABILITIES: not fstwr ors ei 33 3 “f Lf the-plant were: kept -in the: highest: nial staté of effi 
Capital stock ......$344,645,430  $379,727,832 $35,082,402 
Funded debts ~. 224,791,696 241,032,822 16,241,126 shaspnly Mebangendsurn ies euneetcrecnve fon repairp, 
eal r $a" <> flag! yag er” arte a fo Bi } - maintenance andi replacements; sufficient to -maintaim the-plant 
Bills payable. ..... . 42,566,943 _ 41,198,431 1,368,512* ~ = ‘a 


maintenance which barely keeps the plant in ‘service, there is 
}- -@ wide margin, -and-in. this ‘margin -is-the origin of- nearly all 
the differences -as to. cost: of services and in; it-is the opportut- 
ity to show large ex pune ee at the cont of- the: future : 








Total REE “t 
obligations. ; $633, 725,194, $685,341,523. $51,616,329 
Surplus’ and re- j 








I es 119,598,526 146,583,626 __ 26,985,100 -the plant: a 
: : T 292622 =} ~ +» There are» however; -in- the. iaiadioai aft satiate, many ont 
_* * ppepoatantiet: $75,323,720 ‘$831, 925,149 $78,601,429 -Hewe-and possibilities -vehich-canicyet: lie>-met/ Ons 0f <cusrent 
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if *not-provided’ for in some way would put-all industrial com- 
panies upon a speculative basis. 

There is that ‘obsolescence which comes frons revolutionary 
improvements nécessitating wholesale replacements of obsolete 
apparatus or plant, such as-the replacement of overhead Sys- 
tems ‘by underground systems, or such as took place when the 
présent methed of operating was introduced. There’ are those 


fluctuations in met revenue caused by business depression which 


cannot be overcome by immediate reduction of fixéd chargés, 
ovérhead expenses or operating costs. There is that constant 
tefidency to increase ini wages and cost of material, that ten- 
dency to increase in operating expenses and capital charges 
éaused by the constant demand for increased efficiency or serv- 
ice, that demand for exténsions, productive and unproductive, 
and that call for improvements in plant, equipment and ap- 
paratus. There is that increase in costs of operating, in great- 


-er ratio than the increase in business, péculiar to some branch- 


es of the telephone service. 

These and many other possibilities always confronting in- 
dustrial and public service undertakings must be provided for. 
They are not the subject of capital expenditures, and can only 
be provided for by ‘an accumulating surplus ‘and feserves in- 
vested im prodtictive plant or securities. If these are not pro- 
vided for, trouble if not disaster or destruction is ‘inevitable. 

Any practice which does not, at the cost of revenue, pass the 
property on from the present to the future in at least as good 
a condition as received from the past, is a mistaken practice; 
it is using capital for the benefit of the present at the expense 
of- the future. 

The main objections urged against an accumulating surplus 
are the following: 

1. That it is provided out of excessive charges to the public 

for service. 

2. That it tends to extravagance of operation, on the theory 

that close margins tend to greater economies. 

3: ' That it affords a way of giving exorbitant and unreason- 
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able dividends to the shareholders by some form of dis- 
tribution of the surplus from time to time. 
The answer to the third objection depends somewhat on the 


‘treatment and ultimate disposition of the unappropriated sur- 


plus reserves. 


If: these’ reserves are to remain as assets of the company, 
indivisible, inviolable and inalienable except for the purposes 


‘above miéntioned, irivested in productive property, it removes 


thé strongest and only really tangible objection to surplus of 
the character herein advocated. 

--S6 far*as the American’ Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
associated controlled companies.are concerned, the third objec- 
tion can be dismissed with the statement of their policy, which 
is as féllows: 

Except where in the “extension of business extraordinary 
risks aréstaken which entitle: them té some extra profit in con- 
sideration of such risks, or the net returns have not-been 
sufficient to make an adequate return, tf any, on the capital, 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and associated util- 
ities controlled by it are and will be satished with reasonable 
average returns on their outstanding capital obligations, which 
compared with other business investments should be about 
8 per cent., and will not expect or encourage any expectation 
of more than this; and in those excepted instances above re- 
ferred to, they will-only ask for that reasonable return which 
any equitable commission or court would award them. 

As to the second objection. The most important and  con- 
trolling factors of all charges for service are fixed charges 
and operating expenses. All public service companies not 


‘now, will soon be under government control and regulation, 


and all charges and expenditures will be under the close 
scrutiny of these regularly constituted bodies. If this does 
not protect against extravagance, nothing will. 

In answer to the first objection; the many and marked pe- 
culiarities of the telephone and telegraph as distinguished from 
other public utilities justify ample surplus reserves. 











No. 2._ AVERAGE OPERATING UNITS OF ASSOCIATED OPERATING COMPANIES, 1895 TO 1911 
(This. table covers the companies -owning all the exchanges and°toll.lines of the Bell Telephone. System except the long- 
distance lines of American Telephone & Telegraph Co.) 

}.._Average.per 1 ad Slain k Se IETS itihicaantaiae Ba ere ; sade ee 
EARNINGS ITAT?S TIS Lary _ sp BB q 1900) |). 1905 1910 1911 

Exchange service ~ atAITSC Gs coh baenis rides wn Powe’ =*'$ os * “9-44.68 ~~"9-33:31°"" + $ 31.28 $ 30.85 

EE. irchbenedevbcckskdbesdsnesvecdvaneeeette el 11.35 12.60 9.95 9.47 8.98 

Totals. 52254 0.0.88 5225... es he 8K. $ 81.10 $ 57.28 $ 43.26 $ 40,75 $ 39.83 
EXPENSES : 
Operation § 255... Set BSc ccc cect abc wees $ 29.15 $ 21.63 $ 16.96 $15.14 $ 15.36 
pS SF SS > AY 3 LS A 2 2.23 2.37 1.49 2.00 1.94 
Tota) OF3,292.... TTR SES... SSS SiS Fes tet $ 31.38 $ 24.00 $ 18.45 $ 17.14 $ 17.30 
i RE 9 24k +t = 9 $ 49.72 $ 33.28 $ 24.81 ' $723.61 $ 22.53 
Maintenancé~ and depreciation Aten ts chabuseietaeeres $ 26.20 $ 17.68 $ 13.91 $ 13.46 © $ 13.41 

eS SEB AIS rs yh Sac $ 23.52 $ 15.60 $ 10.90 $°10.15 $ 9.12 
Per’ cent. operation’ expense ‘to telephone earnings.......... 35.9 37.8 39.2 37.2 38.6 
Per cent. telephone expense to telephone earnings........... 71:0 - 72.8 74.8 75.1 77.1 
Per cent. maintenance and depreciation to average plant, sup- ; 

MEET bss cuecl Ca catathewaer cases ba vceecuet as 9.1 8.4 8.9 9.5 9.2 
Per cent. increase exchange stations* ..................+0:- 15.7 26.5 24.5 11.8 10.8 
Per cent. increase miles exchange wire* .................... 15.9 33.2 27.2 12.0 12,3 
Per tent. increase iiles toll wire* ..............0.cceeceeee vee s8 25.2 12.4 11.5 6.5 
Average plarit cost per exchange station (including exchange 2 

ee Se cc dca care 135s suhanahs $260 $199 $145 $142 $141 
Average cost per mile of wire (toll) (including aes and : 
conduits) .,.......5. SSUES RS ERT Se eee $ 81 $71 $ 62 $ 66 _$ 68 
Per cent. gross telephone earnings to average plant....... boa 33.4 31.7 31.7 29.3 28.7 
Per cent. net profits to average capital Ss Sikes cis sss 10.11 9.44 8.34 8.48 7.93 
Per cent. dividends to average capital stock.............0.0+ 5.07 6.19 5.75 6.31 6.30 
*Increase during year shown over previous year. , , 
==———=—=—_—_———— 
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Any new railroad or plant of local transportation company, 
gas or electric light mains must be constructed at least of a 
certain minimum standard or capacity, and as the cost of con- 
struction does not increase in nearly the same ratio as. the 
increase in capacity, a large increase of business is always 
provided for in the building of any new plant. Another im- 
portant consideration in the size of plant constructed is, that 
in emergencies large overloads can be carried’on plants of this 
character for considerable periods. For these and other rea- 
sons, additional capital expenditure is not continuous, seldom 
if ever, is imperative, financing arrangements can be definitely 
anticipated for long periods and adapted to the most favorable 
cofiditions and times. 

With the telephone and telegraph, the case is entirely dif- 
ferent. Except below relatively small minimum units, the 
telephone plant is built according to the business that is ex- 
pected in the immediate ‘future, and the plant necessary for the 
development of business can be added as needed, and to save 
charges on idle plant this is done. It is sometimes advantageous 
to anticipate growth, and it is often but only done when the 
saving in construction costs and other advantages more than 
balance the cost of carrying the idle plant. There can be no 
overload in the telephone business, the capacity of the plant 
must be equal to the peak of the business and to all possible 
emergencies. Each increase in business calls for an additional 
telephone circuit, and each telephone circuit calls for additional 
capital expenditure, and under the requirements of the busi- 
ness all demands for extension of service are imperative and 
must be met at once. 

This makes necessary regular periodical provisions for 
financing, which must be met regardless of the general busi- 
ness conditions. 

Another and a marked disadvantage of the telephone busi- 
ness as compared with other public services is that the capital 
expenditure for gas or electric light plant is confined to gen- 
erating plant and distributing mains; the customer’s connection 
from street to house and the inside house installation are 
done with the capital and at the cost of the customer. 

With the telephone each additional subscriber calls for cap- 
ital expenditure from the central office to the house or place 
of business, and for all interior installation and wiring. This 
interior installation, representing large expenditure, is a bur- 
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den not only on the capital but on the net revenue of the tele- 
phone, from which other service companies are free. For 
every one hundred thousand stations gained in 1911, two hun- 
dred ‘and seventy-two thousand stations were installed. All 
the cost of the one hundred and-seventy-two thousand, over 
and above the salvage, which is variable and small at best, 
is a charge upon revenue, and a general charge on all per- 
manent subscribers, which would not be the case if the interior 
installation were at the expense of the subscriber. 

All the advantages of an unexpended surplus reserve, which 
remains invested in an inalienable asset of the company, name- 
ly in productive plant, accrue to the public by the reduction 
of revenue which it is not necessary to earn to meet the capital 
charges, as the plant which is constructed out of these surplus 
reserves does not represent. capitalization. 

Among the more important advantages to a company of a 
large surplus represented in the fixed assets are the. follow- 
ing: me ; 

It strengthens the company’s credit, enabling the company 
to make its. interest and dividend payments uniform and de- 
pendable. , 

It enables the company on the strength of, this,,credit to 
obtain its capital requirements on the most fawarable, terms. 

It enables the company to ride out commerciak.and financial 
disturbances which might otherwise cripple or desttey? it. 

It enables the company to maintain at all times..thé highest 
state of efficiency in its operation, which would be impossible 
for any company which is obliged to adjust its more or less 
inflexible operating expenses to the constant and inevitable 
fluctuations of business. 

It is a reservoir, as it were, which, supplied by a fluctuating 
stream of gross revenue, enables the company to maintain 
even and uniform disbursement for service, maintain a uni- 
form operating organization, and that high state of efficiency 
which can result only. from a permanent operating force. 

To reduce rates as fast as any surplus is created, to forbid 
any application of revenue to the betterment of plant, to in- 
sist that new capital shall -be provided for’ such” purposes, 
would never be thought of in any private business and should 
not in any corporate business, particularly public utilities, sub- 
ject to other regulation and control than that of actual owner- 
ship. In individual or partnership business all revenue beyond 











Dec. 31, 
1895. 
Miles of exchange pole lines................ 25,330 
Miles of toll pole lines........................ 52,873 
ites MOR OF DONC. LIMOS... «6 ae chSese dc cans 78,203 
Miles of underground wire.................... 184,515 
Milee of submarine wife... ... 6... .csccccccecs 2,028 
Oey Oe, SUMO Si oe occ ss ateer dd ces 488,872 
NRE NON OD IO. 6 racine 6 bic és Khe Sco dea 675,415 
ND NE WU na cai oc te cc Ge gaiceg sed Se 215,687 
Comprising exchange wire.................... 459,728 
EE Te soko alae Li hate ane i kedips A pean eked ge nk woke 675,415 
SOCK GREMMMRO CIPEUMNG : oc. oe 6k cs oc kan cceces 237,837 
Pramiper Of Ceémttal. GMICES... <<... 6. occ on cc ev'd 1,613 
DUUMEDOE OE THOT GURRIGID. oioi6 oe vic ics cece v'ces 281,695 
Number of Bell connected stations*.......... 27,807 
NN POLE RAE ERG ie EEL 309,502 
IO Wie OOS a. ks do ah kdaw Koes 6 d8 14,517 
Number of connecting companies, lines and 
IE ai bis wk as Wahain 5 aN. Gd kaon es ao: siiga ewe os 
Exchange connections daily ................. 2,351,420 
Wes. COMMBCTIONG GRME o ons Son cdc casccce ce 51,123 
*Includes private line stations 


No. 3. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM IN THE UNITED STATES 


CONDENSED STATISTICS. 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Increase 
1900. 1905. 1910. 1911. 1911. 
30,451 67,698 120,175 181,379 11,204 
101,087 145,535 162,702 163,351 649 
131,538 213,233 282,877 294,730 11,853 
705,269 2,345,742 5,992,303 6,831,667 839,364 
4,203 9,373 24,636 26,936 2,300 
1,252,329 3,424,803 5,625,273 6,074,012  ~ 448,739 
1,961,801 5,779,918 11,642,212 12,932,615 1,290,403 
607,599 1,265,236 1,963,994 2,060,514 96,520 
1,354,202 4,514,682 9,678,218 10,872,101 1,193,883 
1,961,801 5,779,918 11,642,212 12,932,615 1,290,403 
508,262 1,135,449 2,082,960 2,306,360 223,400 
2,775 4,532 4,933 5,014 81 
800,880 2,241,367 4,030,668 4,474,171 443,503 
55,031 287,348 1,852,051 2,158,454 306,403 
855,911 2,528,715 5,882,719 6,632,625 749,906 
37,067 89,661 120,311 128,439 8,128 

F 17,845 21,454 3,609 

5,668,986 13,543,468 21,681,471 23,483,770 1,802,299 
148,528 368,083 602,539 644,918 42,379 
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ALL DUPLICATIONS BETWEEN COMPANIES EXCLUDED. 


LIABILITIES: 





No. 4. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM IN THE UNITED STATES 


COMBINED BALANCE SHEETS AT FIVE YEAR INTERVALS, 1885-1911. 


Dec. 31; Dee. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec.. 31, Dec. 31, Dec:.. 31; 
1885. 1890. 1895. 1900. 1905. 1910. 1911. 

ASSETS: , 
Contracts and licenses....... $16,732,100 $18,925,700 $20,005,300 $14,794,300 $13,313,400 $2,943,381 $2,943,381 
Telephone plant .....:...... 38,618,600 58,512,400 87,858,500 180,699,800 368,065,300 610,999,964 666,660,702 
Supplies, tools, etc.......... 348,500 1,021,800 1,810,000 6,464,400 11,069,500 20,987,551 20,749,568 
MOCCIVADIES ~ oo cals 8 OSS es bs 1,450,900 1,761,600 3,746,600 13,644,000 26,220,800 26,077,802 32,916,127 
COOR sks do5se< owe awe Torts 1,792,600 1,183,300 2,484,100 3,223,000 11,005,900 27,548,933 41,878,140 
Stock: and. bonds... .....:.06... 1,138,800 2,697,400 4,480,500 11,400,400 23,041,200 64,766,089 66,777,231 
, Sie car ease $60,081,500 $84,102,200 $120,385,000 $230,225,900 $452,716,100 $753,323,720 $831,925,149 


Capital stock ............... $38,229,200 $43,792,800 $57,462,700 $130,006,900 $238,531,100 $344,645,430 $379,727,832 
ae SS eaeeree 367,400 6,473,100 . 10,074,100 44,137,900 93,079,500 224,791,696 241,032,822 
Perr 2,618,900 1,323,000 2,000,000 _—_7,000,000 35,000,000 42,566,943 41,198,431 
Accounts payable............ 3,301,100 6,138,000 13,583,300 22,407,500 21,721,125 ~ 23,382,438 
Total outstanding obligations .$41,215,500 $54,890,000 $75,674,800 $194,728,100 $389,018,100 $633,725,194 $685,341,523 
Surplus and reserves........ 18,866,000 29,212,200. 44,710,200 35,497,800 63,698,000 119,598,526 146,583,626 

Total ....................+ $60,081,500 $84,102,200 $120,385,000 $230,225,900 $452,716,100 $753,323,720- $831,925,149 








stipulated amounts is left in ‘the business, is a reserve, and in 
addition there is that reserve consisting of the entire assets of 
the individual. This is the basis of business credits. 

The only sound conclusion that can be reached after full 
consideration of all the various phases and factors of the 
problem is, that ample reserves should be provided to meet 
not only probable happenings but possible happenings, and 
that such reserves should be so invested that whatever incre- 
ment or revenue is to be derived from the amounts unexpended 
or not used for the purposes intended will go to the public 
in reduction of charges for or in improvement of, service, and 
that the value of a public utility plant should be represented 
by a relatively small percentage of outstanding securities call- 
ing for fixed charges. 

No expenditure which does not produce increased net rev- 
enue should be capitalized. 

Any public service plant which is represented by relatively 
small outstanding capital obligations is stronger, can better 
meet its public obligations, and so long as the surplus is in- 
violable and inalienable as above defined, and the company 
under government control and regulation, the greater the 
ratio of surplus and reserves to plant, the nearer we get to all 
the supposed advantages of public ownership without any of 
its risks, while retaining all the advantages of private man- 
agement. 

OPERATING RESULTS FOR THE YEAR. 

The accompanying tables show the business for the year of 
the Bell telephone system including the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and its associated holding and operating 
companies in the United States, but not including connecting 
Independent or sub-licensee companies, nor the Western Elec- 
tric Co. and Western Union Telegraph Co. except as invest- 
ments in and dividends from those companies are included 
respectively in assets and revenue. All inter-company dupli- 
cations are eliminated in making up these tables so that the 
figures represent the business of the system as a whole in its 
relations to. the public. 

The gross revenue collected from the public in 1911 for 
telephone service by the Bell System—not including the con- 
nected Independent companies—was $179,500,000; an increase 
of nearly $14,000,000 over last year. Of this, operation con- 
sumed $60,000,000; taxes, $9,000,000.00, 134 per cent. on the 
outstanding capital; current maintenance, $30,200,00; and pro- 
vision for depreciation, $28,700,000. 

The surplus available for charges, etc., was $51,600,000, of 
which $13,600,000 was paid in interest and nearly $26,000,000 was 
paid in dividends. 


The total capitalization, including inter-company items and 
duplications, of the companies of the Bell System is $1,186,- 
639,036. Of this $524,679,951 is owned and in the treasury of 
the companies of the Bell System. The capital stock, bonds 
and notes payable outstanding in the hands of the public at 
the close of the year were $662,000,000. If to this be added 
the current accounts payable $23,400,000, the total outstanding 
obligations of every. kind were $685,400,000, as against which 
there were liquid assets, cash and current accounts receivable, 
of $74,800,000, leaving $610,600,000 as the net permanent capital 
obligations of the whole system outstanding in the hands of 
the public. 

Against these obligations, the companies had actual, tangible 
property, not including franchises, patents or good will, which 
cost $754,200,000, an excess of 23 per cent. over the obliga- 
tions. 

For the year there was an increase in assets of $78,600,000, 
of which $55,600,000 represented current additions to plant, in- 
cluding the necessary real estate. This increase of $78,600,000 
is represented by $51,600,000 increase in outstanding obliga- 
tions for the whole system, and an increase in surplus of 
$27,000,000. Of this $27,000,000 surplus about $4,500,000 repre- 
sents premiums on capital stock received through conversion 
of bonds. 


This surplus, which does not include any of the intangible, 
though necessary and valuable assets, is invested in productive 
property not represented by any capital charges, the revenue 
from which enables the company to maintain its efficiency and 
at the same time make concessions to the public in the way 
of gross charges. 

AVERAGE: OPERATING UNITS oF ASSOCIATED OPERATING CoM- 
PANIES. 

The table (No. 2) shows average operating revenue and ex- 
penses per station, operating ratios, unit plant costs, etc., of 
the associated operating companies (not including the Amer- 
ican’ Telephone & Telegraph Company’s long-distance lines), 
for the years 1895, 1900, 1905, 1910 and 1911. 

It will be noted that there has been a steady decrease in 
revenue per subscriber’s station, so that now the average sub- 
scriber pays for a higher grade, more comprehensive service, 
less than half what he paid sixteen years ago for the much 
less useful service that was then possible. 

The use of the subscriber’s station for the unit of telephone 
statistics is unsatisfactory, as the relative character of the sub- 
scriber’s station is variable, but it is the only unit that givés 
any idea of growth or comparison and has been used so long 
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oy jN@3-q BELL, TELEPHONE, SYSTEM, IN.UNITED STATES 
ALL DUPLICATIONS aN ES COMPANIES EXCLUDED. COMPARA ARNINGS ‘FIVE YEAR 7 1885-1910. 
eT-< a’ G04 t-Yearsa5e0VYear 1690/0 1' Year 189% v. Year 1900:.i'' Years905si Yearv940:'' Year 1911. 
Gross oe pe OaD a ment LG. 22$10,033,)600 $16,212,100. $24,197;200 ($46,385,600 ‘'$97,500,100 $165,612,881 $179,477,998 
Bigfienses ..4401........00RL., 5,124)300 9,067,600 15,488;400 30,632,400 66,189,400 114,618,473 127,891,701 
eee So. a dep weitere ee $4,909,300 $7,144,500 $5,708,800 $15,753,200 $31,310,700 $50,994,408 $51,586,297 
HtTaweFest 2. 2b Se... G OP ALG ° 27/700. 278,700 °* 656;500° ':.* '3380/600° * . (5,836,300 - 11;556,864 13,610,860 
SBaltice)o.. . AGU R OLE. . POF. Gaa einem ol $6,865)800: °. $8,053)300! © $13,363)600! 9 $25,474,400. $39,437;544 $37,975,437 
Dwidends [f5..58 ms ... 005.844.013,1079200)+.5 4,101,300! 5,066,900". | '7,8939800!© 15,817,500 25,160,786 25}966,876 
main -earnitigs:( “$1, 7744008 » $2,764,500 $2,986,400 ntnisn oni $9,656,900 $14,276,758 | '$12,008,561 
—__—— cooper _— — —_—__— 
that uiritif ‘Something better is foahd it will” to a cértaif extent paniés. This ebb was for the most’ part ih nén: -dividendd 
answer the ‘purpose. * a @ O00.C" OS ia ing ‘companies that’ the parent company had been obliged tp 
g 


This reduction in. cost of service to the user has made it 
possible. for. every one. who needs. A telephone. to have one and 
to get. the great advantage of being within reach of everybody 
by. telephone. 


every -year, till 1910,,.an, increase in 1911, over, 1910 is, to, be, , 
nated.- his. 3 is mostly ‘accounted, for. by ,increased. operators’ 
“will increase steadily. 
general causes which influence wages, but from the fact that 
‘edch Year the growing complexity’ of telephonic apparatus ‘and 
equipment, and the dematids ‘for itiproved sérvice, make’ greater 
(emands on the capacity and ‘efficiency of out employes. | 

“The greatly decreased plant investment ‘per. ‘station’ to which 
attention has been called’ in ‘previous ahhual reports has been 
‘still further reduced during the year to $141, notwithstanding 
‘the extensive additions to tof! “fines and the’ continued increase 
in the proportion of ‘wires’ ‘uhdetgtound. “This low cost of 
plant and a decreasing taintenatice cost “gre Ohily * made pos- 
sible by, the central supervision “of ‘engineering ‘and ‘mantifac- 
turing Of the Bell System and’ “by” advance construction on a 
large scale. 





WESTERN ELECTRIC Co, 

ithe Western Electric Co. shows marked improvement in 
operation ‘during the year. The concentration of ‘its manufac- 
turing operations at Hawthorne, not entirely gompleted, already 
shows a vantagedus results. The” ‘gross business. for the year 
was $66,212,000. The’ foreign ‘businéss: ‘of the ‘company ‘con- 
tines favorable. The instruments and apparatus used by the 
Bell System,’ manufactured by this” company, contintie to be 
the standard the world over. 

Disposition’ oF Gross REVENUE ‘OF. Bet System, YEAR 1911. 

The diagram shows the distribution of ‘the gross revenues 
received from the public. Probably no industry of national 
scope ‘pays Back’ to''the ‘same cothmtnitiés larger’ percehtage 
of the’ revenues’ ‘that! ft reckives’ Froth ‘thent, “ Safaries, ‘wives, 
takes,’ maifitenante and other éperating® ‘eXpenses' ate’ distributed 
very’ “Closely in propdrtion’ to! the “amoutits’ paid’ fdr’ ‘telephone 
sefvice) while ‘the Uthotint paid? it dividetids “and fiiterést! 19 
per cent. of the whole, was distributed to over 160,600' indi- 
viduals Gistribitted ‘over the’ whole country. [This diagram is 
shown on page 394. Ed.] <2! 
~° Report! OF THECAMERICANS PecePHONE & TetscrAPH Co! 

/ Thee net-earnings Of 'theo\Ameriean’ Telephone’ &! Telegraph 
Cowforthe year were $33,300,245,77) anzinerease df) $1,368;03 2.28 
over: 19101"! The interest scharges!qwere! -$5,567,980.30,! ahd “the 
dividends at the ‘regular ‘rate! of. per. tetit..wére $22;169,449179. 
Of -the, -balanice,, : $5,563,815.68,./ therd) was) Goried 9 to | feserves 
$2,800,000.00; and toosurplus $2,763,8%5.68:90 ir >‘ yt 97 

»Nosdividend! om the stocks of :the associated companies:iwas 
inexeasett during «the syear:.excepting; the imcreasé: from! 6 pet 
cent. to 7 per cent. inithe ratesdn the stockoof: the (New: Eng* 
land Lelepbong, & Talearaeh, ‘Se made.in the senor AUABIET of 
the. XEAT I o 


TOIDKIH! ; tel: 


»> During, 1910, and, 1944, over fensenen of sealed fe Sons to 
assqciated, companies were exchanged.for, stock. of }those,;com- 


Although there has ‘heen a, decrease in, cost of operation . 


, finance and build up from the depressed conditjon ‘resultin 
“from: ‘Causes which Were prevalent in the’ eafly, days of t 
business, companies j in which there was only a small percenta 
of t e stock outstanding. These companies either ‘now are 
Son will be PgR a secure, conservative, dividend-paying basi§. 
The tesulting lecreasé, from this cause in the American Telg- 
phone, & Telegraph Company’s revenue is at the rate.of ov 

_per_year, that amount additional remaining in thie 
surplus of companies in which this company has about 95 per 
‘cent: interest. ‘ 

ISsvEs ‘OF ‘CxpiTAL Stock AND’ Bonps. 

On June 20, 191i, “the stockholders were given an opportunity 
to subscribe at par for new stock in ‘the proportion ‘of _one new 
share for every ‘five shares of record ‘June 30, and it was pro- 
vided that the payments in settlement of subscriptions might 
be made either in ‘full’ November. 1, 1911; or in four ‘equal in- 
stalments at the following dates: _ November 1, 1911; February 
1, 19125, May 1, 19125 and August 1, 1912; or in full on any 
instalment date; adjustments of interest and dividends being 
made so that the net charges to be borne by. the company will 
be ‘at the rate of 4 RSF, cent. up to instalment dates, and there- 
after at the company’s dividend rate. 

Practically all of the $55,086,500 stock offered was _gub- 
scribed for and $41,200,700 was paid, for, and issued under date 
of November, 1, 1911. In addition, _payments of $2, 522,209.52 
on “instalments were received and are shown in the balance 
sheet under capital stock instalments. ' 

The conversion rate.of the. convertible beads was reduced 
at, July_1, 191}, by. reason of, the new stock offered to stock- 
holders and under the terms, of the trust indenture, from 
133.7374, to, 126.4391. At the close of, business, December 31, 
1911, $129, 541,000 of the. $150,000,000 convertible. bonds. sold 
had been handed in for conversion, leaving outstanding at that 
date $20,459 ,000, a reduction, i in 1911 of $18, 482,000. 

Due, tothe conversion of the, Aonds. and the stock taken: on 
subscriptions, there has .been:,an. increase .of, $55,091,900, in .the 
outstanding, share capital., The. number of shareholders, 47,344, 
On, December: 31). 1911, shows an increase of, 6,960 during the 
yea, and_inereased, to 49,011 on March J, 1912. , The. distribu- 
tion js general, there being, 41,016 I] areholders who. hold less 
than 100 shares; each, 5,971 ‘who holé from 100 to, 1,000 shares 

each, 324, who. hold. from 1,000 to 5,000, shares each and; 30, who 
each hold. 5,000, shares or more.. The average number.,of 
shares sheld. was 67, A majority of the companys stockholders 
are women. Less than 8 per cent. of the. stock was, ts De- 
cember, 31st in the names. of, brokers, 

. The; remaining $17,300,000. -of; 4; per onic aliatieel. trust 
bonds. have -bheen,,used,during_ the. , year, together, with other 
assets, of.the, company, to, carry, ,out.the policies of the. com- 
pany,.in the acquisition ef Independent or oppesition.telephone 
companies, ,and. Inthe acquisition of,.minority; interests in. the 
associated companies, as a part, of- the: pian for.the ROA ERSIEE, 
ment,of,theie territories. .....,,..)- 

« Diothe $49000,000, increase in; die: sligieg ah ae ‘aaa 
companies shown in the balance sheet, less than $1,500,000 ;rep- 








March 30, 1942. 


Tesents newyissues, for current construction .purposes.;, The. bal- 
ance was acquired by purchase or:exchange,,or was mew stock 
received in payment for notes held. bythe company.,,,.. 
_oj Lhe, revenues of the:.company,, will; mot, be: affected, except 
Apvorably, \by, these exchanges. or, purchases, as they. were sub- 
stantially all made.on the.basis of present revenues, while, they 
ive, the company,.a larger. interest, about .87 .per, cent.,,am the 
divisible surplus earnings ,of the associated ompanies,,.and_ it 
is.ypon their earnings that the whole. prosperity, of the com- 
pany, depends... The dividends from theshares.,of these; cam- 
panies..constitute.a large part of the revenue of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The total outstanding capital, stock ond ‘bonds of, the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Desempher 31,1911, were.as 
follows : 





Capital REE. kein Jakscsaniekames onesie nnn $818,427, 500 
4 per cent. collateral trust..bonds.:,.~..,.,., +-+«,..78,000,000 
4 per cent. convertible -bonds, ~.....+..e0c-s0s' 20,459,000 

heal san cidintatindietichnaie’ ‘aware siee « »$416,886,500 


For the $318,427,500 capital stock, $339,633,235 |has béen: paid 
into the treasury of the company ; the |$21,205,735: in excess of 
par jwalue,represents premiums. All. discounts on: the:/bond 
issues, have. been charged off.. The outstanding-capital obliga- 
tions. therefore represent over $21,200,000 more than their par 
nanlee. 

LEGAL. a 

The legal department reports that the relations of ‘the com- 
pany and its associated companies with the: public service com- 
missions of the.severak states have continued to: be ‘of ‘aovery 
satisfactory character. Our companies have co-operated with 
the commissions in the endeavor to provide) the best’ possible 
service. | There are now::commissions. with jurisdiction’ over 
telephone companies in ‘twenty-eight ‘states. Some of the: de- 
cisions of .these commissions: are” illuminating, and © support 
what we consider to be the soundest policy. 

In ‘a: recent case. before the*board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners of the state of New Jersey that commission stated: 

Assuming that adequate’ regulation ‘in the public interest 
‘ids provided, this board: :avows its conviction’ that unified 

and exclusive control and operation of telephones: swithin a 

given .area is preferable to,a competing telephone system 

with its inevitable disadvantages _ of divided service . and 
duplicate cost. 

The’ Nebraska commission has approved our plan for co- 
operating with the ‘Independent interests. in giving ‘universal 
Service, and the legislatures of Ohio and Michigan have passed 
laws: providing for the consolidation and merger of competing 
telephone companies under proper regulation, 

In the so-called Rate Case, the Maryland commission 1 stated 
that everyone sees at once that the. rule of fairness _requires 
that’ “every ‘consumer, should pay for his own actual use,.,and 
it, is not easy to find a reason ‘that would, justify a different 
rule in the case. ‘ot telephone _ service, The commission “ thus 
sustained our position in regard to ‘measured service in large 
cities, as against flat. Fates. 

The ‘board | of. Public, Utility Comumastoners of the state of 
New Jersey in the Camden Rate Case decided that it is not 
practicable at. all, or , would involve yndue, and. unnecessary 
delay” to segregate and isolate services and cost within re- 
stricted municipal, areas., The board is of. the opinion that to 
reach a proper. basis on which a _Teasonable return , may. be 
earned the entire property of. the. ‘system of the. telephone com- 
pany. ‘inventoried will, suffice. ; This decision is, in line with 
our. conception of, a universal ‘system. and sustains our Position 
that . a, basis of, rates. shonld, Aa, be; confined, tam onchange 
area. oe 
: We haye rs carri ed into, the contta es a large umber m ASRS, 
but, it has, een our. ‘good. fortune to, be. almost: uniformly suc: 
cessful it in those which have been submitted to, their decision. 


a. 


WEL RERHONY 
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LNGINEERING, 
The year. Wa has, as or the_gene al 
enginebtin Start meio aah Shader ity the boneft’b 
the associated companies thfdubftod ii the United States. Fo 
every_gne of these companies a large, number of important prob: 
lems have been studied, and, solyed.,and . further substantial 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
: GRAPH: CO. 


‘BALANCE Sie As oF DEcEMBER 31-1911, 
 *" ASSETS. 
Stocks of associated com- 
... panies gagttpapnetsen «+ -$405,859,400.00 
‘Bonds of associated ¢om- 
DEUS see nves Hs actesens- 
Capital, advances, to. asso- 
ciated companies ...,.... 


a: 


1,689,000.00 


52,737,803.83 $460,286,203,88 





Telephones... 
BIEL EET Siskcewvn hina arian ak 
Long distance telephone 

. Plant iasenintarmals eines 


wena sapenes$ 18,8846,255.96 
2,188,239.85 


48,155,893.26 62,678,389.07 





e.g and deposits. si - ...$ 29,635,036.24 | 
Short ‘term ie ccm as 175,000.00 








Temporary .cash loans... 1,107,000.00  — 30,917,036.24 
Special demand notes ee 6,681,613.71 
Current accounts_receivable 4,959,946.10 





$565,523,188.95 
ae ce 3 _ LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock,........... . .$318,427,500.00 


Capital stock. instalments... . 2,522,209.52 $320,949,709.52 





Four per cent., collateral 
trust bonds, ts ee .$ 78, 000,000.00 
Four per. cent. convertible 
bonds, 1936 ............, 20,459,000.00 
Five per cent. coupon 
notes, 1907 
Five per” cent. 
notes, 1910 
Other notes payable....... 
Indebtedness td’ Western 
Union” 'Felegraph' Co! 
for New’ York 'Telephoné 
Co. stoék: payable 1912 to’ i 
19%5 2'6i220q . oi, Hw, ai, 
‘Undertaking’ ‘to |° deliver’ 
‘€$12,617,760) 5% ‘B5lyéear 
bonds of Cumberland Tel. 
& «Fel: Co. in sexchange 
for 78;86% shards Cumber-) 
land stock 


pt eae pond et ‘5,000.00 
coupon 
4,000.00 


10,600,000.00 


‘£6 500;000.00 


12,617,760.00."': 1883185,760,00 





Dividend angeles aie, 1, $. 5.8, 550/00 
Diyidend, D santeteen On, 

, fnew stocky -..5 328,273.48 
‘Interest and- ‘tanh inetuades, ' es + stimos 
put noat, due 3... --0¢ set | 22182,824.49 


TMP HE TES 





‘Current Accounts payable. 748,624.76 

_Reserye for unearned, reve ees BAe PRR PE 

eek |) (eae NECA PES re .2,345,99 , _99,580,118.72,; 

 Bepreciation 1 ‘reserve, aud 8,40, 383,161.80 Be ORY 
Surplus aes 4 a 3.21" test otet 9] 20r424,488. oe ,.96,807,600.71 











et ee $565, 523,188.95, 
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No. 7. AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH CO. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENI OF EARNINGS AND EXPENSES. 
FOR THE YEARS 1910 AND 1911. 
Earnings: 1910. 
Dividends ...............4.+ o-»$19,205,494.35 
Interest .and other revenue 
from associated companies. 10,838,442.84 


1911. 
$20,844,398.53 


10,462,786.70 


Telephone traffic (net)...... 4,893,513.39 4,979,231.92 
Real estate 95,119.69 92,854.41 
Other sources .... 325,758.44 590,958.21 





Total 
EY ooo wanda kt ian bate 


. .$35,358,328.71 
3,425,114.22 


$36,970,229.77 
3,668,984.00 





. .$31,933,214.49 
5,077,321.33 


$33,301,245.77 
5,567,980.30 


Net earnings eh 
Dedect mterest ........ 2... 





. -$26,855,893.16 
20,776,822.12 


$27,733,265.47 
22,169,449.79 


EF en Pape 
Dividends paid 





0 RE edi apa eig, 5 $ 6,079,071.04 $ 5,563,815.68 
Carried to reserves..........$ 3,000,000.00 $ 2,800,000.00 
Carried to surplus .......... 3,079,071.04 2,763,815.68 





$ 6,079,071.04 $ 5,563,815.68 











progress has been made in the improving and standardizing of 
apparatus and in the development of improved methods of 
rendering the telephone service to the public. 

In improving the transmission of speech a most important 
work has been the development of methods whereby the load- 
ing coil invention can be applied to the heaviest gauge wires 
and whereby such wires, when equipped with loading coils, 
can be operated on the phantom principle. -By this means 
telephone service is now successfully accomplished between 
New York and Denver and the transmission of speech be- 
tween cities less far apart has been greatly improved. By the 
application of the phantom principle to such circuits the avail- 
able facilities have been largely increased so that between the 
important telephone centers notable improvements in service 
have been accomplished. 

In long underground cables improvements have also been 
made so that the phantom principle may be employed in them, 
and the range over which speech may be transmitted has been 
so far increased that when this type of cable is installed be- 
tween Boston and Washington it will be possible to talk 
underground between those cities and all of the intermediate 
points, which would have been impossible under the previous 
state of the art. 

Engineering supervision has been given to the testing and 
inspection of construction material for the associated com- 
panies, amounting in value to $20,000,000. 

Fundamental plans have been made for the associated com- 
panies in twenty cities. These provide for the proper location 
of subways and central offices so as to insure the most efficient 
growth of the plant. The construction contemplated in these 
plans amounts to more than $100,000,000. 

The extraordinary advance in the price of tin, which enters 
into the construction of underground cable sheaths, and of 
platinum, which enters into the construction of the apparatus, 
has been more than compensated for by our improvements 
in cable manufacture whereby a small amount of antimony 
may be substituted for a larger amount of tin, and by our new 
methods of using platinum. Although less than 3 per cent. of 
tin has been used in the cable sheaths the expense for tin has 
been $700,000 a year, and for platinum used in telephone ap- 
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paratus the expense has been $550,000 a year. These figures 
have been cut about in half. 

A study has been conducted looking to the more complete 
utilization of the existing plant of the associated companies, 
so that as far as possible increasing business could be met by 
improved methods of working instead of by new construction. 
By the use of these methods new plant construction amounting 
to upwards of $5,000,000 is avoided. 

In addition to the hundreds of special engineering problems 
which have been worked out for the various companies, nearly 
200 bulletins on engineering subjects and general specifications 
have been issued to them. 

In different parts of the country a large number of im- 
portant central office installations have been planned. When 
completed the expenditure based upon these plans will amount 
to $10,000,000. 

In co-operation with the insurance department of the com- 
pany there has been furnished to the associated companies the 
latest information concerning fire prevention and the adoption 
of methods whereby most advantageous insurance rates have 
been obtained for them. 

Interference from electric light and power wires has been 
studied during the year in connection with a number of na- 
tional engineering bodies. Important results have been ob- 
tained and standard specifications adopted providing for the 
safe crossing of high tension wires and signaling wires and 
for their construction when the two classes of wires must 
come into proximity. Conducted upon a national basis, these 
results are applicable to all of the associated companies. 

Some hundreds of new inventions have been examined, test- 
ed, reported upon and developed and by keeping in close touch 
with the associated companies valuable ideas originating in any 
of them have been promptly communicated to the others. 

General engineering and scientific discoveries in this country 
and abroad have been carefully followed and where contain- 
ing possibilities of improvement in the telephone service or 
plant, the new ideas have been tested and the results made im- 
mediately available for each of the associated companies. 

REARRANGEMENT OF TERRITORY. 

There has been some misunderstanding in connection with 
the acquisition of the minority interests of certain associated 
companies. In every one of these companies the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. already owned a controlling 1n- 
terest, in fact, held about 70 per cent. of the whole, which has 
been increased to over 95 per cent. by the recent acquisitions. 
Each of the companies was an integral part of the Bell System. 
Each of the companies was connected with the others by the 
long-distance lines of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and each of the companies under license contract with 
that company. 

The company is now in a position to carry out its policy 
of “rearrangement of territory,” as outlined in previous re- 
ports, and without raising questions of conflicting interests, 
so to arrange the territory that it will conform to commer- 
cial and natural lines. In the few cases covering small areas 
not embraced in this control, the working arrangements are 
harmonious and the operations in perfect accord with the 
whole system. 

The ultimate object and the reasons for this re-arrangement 
are briefly as follows: 

Any telephonic connection must be continuous from any 
point of communication, as a center, to any point to be com- 
municated with, even to’ the utmost speaking distance. To ob- 
tain continuous speaking circuits there must be uniformity of 
practice and equipment and perfect co-operation in “operation” 
over the whole circuit. Therefore, there can be no restrictive 
or interfering boundaries between exchanges of a telephone 
system, and any system should be co-extensive with any terri- 
tory naturally intercommunicating from national, geographical, 
or racial reasons. 
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To have this uniformity and co-operation there must be 
common interest, under common control, either through owner- 
ship of property, ownership of controlling interest, combination, 
or agreement; whichever way it is, it must be sufficiently 
strong to constitute practically one system, intercommunicat- 
ing, interdependent, universal. 

(See discussion of relations and object of rearrangement in 
previous reports, particularly 1909, 1910.) 

So long as each state retains control of its intra-state affairs 
and its corporate creations, and so long as interstate traffic 
and interstate service corporations cannot be detained by state 
boundaries, so long will some sort of state recognition of the 
corporations of other states or some corporate machinery be 
necessary in each state to bring all service corporations doing 
an interstate business under state ‘control and operative condi- 
tions within each state. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE BELL SYSTEM. 

Under this rearrangement of territory the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., controlling the entire Bell System, will 
as it has in the past exercise the functions of a “centralized 
general administration.” All questions of policy common to 
all, all common matters which may have an effect upon the 
system as a whole, will be settled by the central administra- 
tion. As one administration will do for all what each would 
have to do for itself, it has the advantage of economy and 
will maintain uniformity. 

For operating purposes there will be eight or ten divisions 
with boundaries determined by present commercial conditions, 
instead of a much larger number of divisions with boundaries 
fixed more or less accidentally or by other considerations pre- 
vailing twenty-five or thirty years ago. Each division whether 
operated( directly jor through corporate organizations will 
have a responsible local administration, supreme in the “in- 
tra-division” operations. Each division in turn will be divid- 
ed into districts with a subordinate but responsible local ad- 
ministration, and in many cases these districts will be divid- 
ed into sub-districts. In each district or sub-district there 
will be a subordinate but responsible local representative who 
will in all local routine matters be to the public the represen- 
tative of the whole system. 

All lines of responsibility and suggestion will go up, from 
the local representatives to the central administration. All 
lines of authority down, from the central administration to 
the local chief. 

Under the Bell organization each associated company or 
group of companies is now, and each division hereafter will 
become an autonomous whole, with its own local control and 
identity, and within the limits of the general policy and au- 
thority, absolute on matters pertaining to or which affect 
only that territory. 

Such an organization avoids that general tendency in all 
combinations to concentrate too much, or to become un- 
wieldly and unmanageable, and thus lose all the economical 
or effective operating advantages. 

There are limits of active usefulness beyond which the 
physical or mental capacity of individuals will not extend. 

The organization as constituted will be flexible enough to 
enable any rearrangement to be made of the whole or any 
part, in any way which may be found necessary or advan- 
tageous from reasons of policy or from business or legal 
reasons, without affecting the business. 

Future financing may be done locally, by the divisions or 
districts, or it may be done by the central administration, or 
partly by each, as best will meet commercial or business con- 
ditions at the moment. It will be necessary only to consult 
expediency. ; 

But the great advantage is that each division and each sub- 
division within wide limits is an autonomous whole; there is 
life and responsibility in the administration and operations 
of every separate division and sub-division—such life and re- 
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sponsibility as will carry the business along as an independ- 
ent entity for almost indefinite periods under any possible 
conditions which may arise. With such conditions, nothing 
can happen which would be disastrous to the business, for 
whatever might happen would autonomously right itself, or 
be righted by the concerted action of this army of individu- 
als, or by some individual of the army, now being trained to 
action and to take responsibility by having responsibility put 
upon them. 

With such a body of men, educated in technicalities and 
theories, which, by practical experience, they have subordi- 
nated to usefulness, with a trained capacity for taking re- 
sponsibility—steadily moving upwards—there will always be 
a body of fit men to choose from in any emergency. 

INDEPENDENT AND OPPOSITION COMPANIES. 

We have, wherever we could do so legally and upon sat- 
isfactory terms, and acting with the acquiescence and consent 
of the local public and local authorities, purchased, merged 
or made connecting contracts with a large number of Inde- 
pendent or opposition companies. Wherever these arrange- 
ments have been completed and put into operation there 
seems to be general satisfaction with the result. 

Our policy in relation to Independent companies was set 
forth in detail in the following announcement made early 
in the present year, but which has been in effect to a consid- 
erable extent for a long time: 


In order that the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and its associated companies may follow the same 
policy with respect to maintaining toll connections with 
Independent companies, it seems wise to state just what 
that policy is in this regard, and to advise the associated 
Bell companies and ask them to adopt the same for their 
guidance. 

First. The Associated Bell companies will extend toll 
line connections to any point or to any company where 
opposition exchanges do not exist, and where the result 
of such toll line connections would be a reasonable re- 
turn upon the investment involved in the connection. 

The terms and conditions for transmitting or receiving 
toll or long-distance messages at such points shall be fair 
and equitable and as favorable as the terms and condi- 
tions extended to any other companies operating under 
similar conditions. 

Seconp. Should any associated Bell company acquire, 
by purchase or otherwise, any toll line which has con- 
nection with any Independent exchange or toll line, all 
facilities enjoyed at the time of the acquisition by the In- 
dependent exchanges or toll lines for sending or receiving 
messages shall be continued. When increased facilities 
shall be needed from time to time, such facilities shall 
be subject to future contracts which shall be made fair 
and equitable to both parties. 

Turrp. Should any associated Bell company acquire, 
by purchase or otherwise, any Independent exchange prop- 
erty which has toll line connections, the associated Bell 
company will not cut off or disturb in any way such con- 
nections. 





No. 8. AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH Co. 
ANNUAL EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS. 

Net Dividends Addedto Addedto 
Year Revenue. Paid. Reserves. Surplus. 
1900 ...... $ 5,486,058 $ 4,078,601 $ 937,258 $ 470,198 
CO 7,398,286 5,050,024 1,377,651 970,611 
eee 7,835,272 6,584,404 522,247 728,622 
. | 10,564,665 8,619,151 728,140 1,217,374 
| eee 11,275,702 9,799,117 586,149 890,435 
pes 13,034,038 9,866,355 1,743,295 1,424,388 
Ar 12,970,937 10,195,233 1,773,737 1,001,967 
«res 16,269,388 10,943,644 3,500,000 1,825,744 
SD. -<s wxiale 18,121,707 12,459,156 3,000,000 2,662,551 
BOO Seebas 23,095,389 17,036,276 3,000,000 3,059,113 
SED od tmde 26,855,893 20,776,822 3,000,000 3,079,071 
Ea so ncaee 27,733,265 22,169,450 2,800,000 2,763,815 
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‘Fourtn: -It is to be undérstood that all existing con- 
necting contracts or, arrangements between . Independent: 
pempanics or. between Independent and Bell companies 
continue without interruption should there be any 
chaae in che. ownership, thus preservitig the’ Status of the 
10 sittration. F 
7 Firtx., It-is to be sunderstood in all of: the above. cases 
,, that; it is the, wish and. intention to preserve any facilities 
_ or connections which Independent companies and their 
pattons “may énjoy at the titme the ‘property of an Inde- 
pendent company may be acquired, with such increase of 
the same facilities 4s: may be necessary on account of fu- 
ture growth and extension. of ‘the business ; but..it is:-not: 
the intention that by virtue of such acquisition, the range 
‘of facilities of any Independent company or of the patrons 
of ‘any Independent compariy shail be increased. 
SixtH, The associated ‘Bell :companies ‘will ‘tiot require 
connecting companies to. use )any .special. make of appa- 
_ ratus or, equipment—the_ only requirement will be the use 
“of ‘such facilities and equipment as will give commercial 
‘service. ' 
so) Seventu, It: is to” be’ distinctly understood ‘that this 
-(policy, does not in any way contemplate physical connec- 
tion. between .opposition exchanges, nor, does_ it. contem- 
“plate the interchange of messages between two or more 
“exchatiges located within the same town of community. 


Statements are very freely made that’ whenever these com- 
binations have been brought abott rates have been increased 
to “an unreasonable amount: * 

‘Rightly or wrongly—whether ‘thtough ‘ignorance or ” for 
other purposes— franchises for’ Opposition exchanges were 
obtained on the’ promise of low” rates and improved service, 
and. capital .was. obtained, on: promises of.large profits. . These 
oppdsition, exchanges were -established asa rule in the cream 
of the territory and -took inf little? dr “no unproductive terri- 
tory, and built up no outside’ connections excépt where a 
profitable business could be obtained. ..The financial. results 
are,.well .known—few, if ,any,‘of the inducements: held: ‘out 
were realized ~ of promises made fulfilled: Increases in” fates 
fixéd in ‘the ‘franchise wete applie@ for on the ground ‘that 
without an increase the companies could not continue ,epera- 
tion—many. could: not: and; did, net- continue. 

Inthe ‘face -of: these’ conditions,’ and excepting a‘‘few places 
where’ competitive “conditions ‘made it: impossible)” the Bell 
System has substantially, maintained standard. rates, ayerag- 
ing. considerably,. higher; than. the.. opposition. rates,..and not- 
withstanding the higher average rate, the Bet) gain ‘in ‘places 
whéte’ there was’ opposition wa’ inuch greater than’ the oppo- 
ie gain in stations. : 

rever; these combinations have taken piace - ‘the -rates 

not. standard. have’ been. made standard, : ‘and: frequently ino 

increases in rates took place, except stich as were’ Cofisequent 

upon’ "the increase in the size ofthe exchange, and in no case 

have: the, ‘Fates even. apnrenimated the ergnbined ates of. the 
two exchanges. 7 

Wherever these rates aie sie ‘iiathe, it has beeti done 


byand with the consent of the subscribers to the exchanges, 
and wih hi. ASE aM Py, ngs, of he oat 

It does seem as thoveh ‘thfouyn: thie? ‘dpen public OE i 
of so many failutés on ‘the part of ‘opposition telephone com> 
panies ‘to give lower rates and bétter service with profit, an 
the *open ‘acknowledgment of the impossibility of doing® thi 
there’ might be‘a‘ céssation of ‘the ‘assertions ‘so freely and sé 
often made that the Bell’ System is making unreasonable divi 
dends‘ out of! “excessive 'profits, derived© from exorbita 
charges’ for Setvice, particularly those’ "assertions originating, 
as'mOst of them'do, at places m territory in which the servic 
of” the: Bell Systemt: ‘has been ‘operated Without any profit’ at 
years. ’ 

*Theré is no way of gétting ‘the préfite” ut’ of the contin 
except ‘through ‘dividends and” intérest, ‘as’ all” surplus has bee 
put ‘back’ into” the’ plant,’ and the average dividends ‘ paid o 
the"’ outstanding: stock of the ' dssociated® Bell companiés f 
191i ‘Were 6.3° per ‘cent., While the average profits were 7.9 
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per’ cent.,2 as shown ‘on previous pagés. “The ‘corréctness of 
these statements has been verified many timés by the exam- 
inations ‘made? by: official -bodies of control and regulation: 

The ‘telephone: using public is’ willing. to pay’ sufficient “in 
the way of) charges: to: maintain stich a system as ‘the’ Beil 
System, as against a cheaper but less éfficient or less univer- 
sal service;;and ithe telephone - using ‘public is’ willing~ that 
fair and reasonable dividends: should: be ‘paid. : 

What: possible good can come: from these mistaken. asser- 
tions: of .-conditions, is hard to understand, and why they 
should: be, made when. it is so :easy~to ascertain: the facts, is 
even harder. 

We sieeve what we » tame said in substance ‘in previous ‘re- 
ports :- 

If. any company~ gives. good service, meets all reasonable 
demands of the public as to rates and. service, does not: earn 
more than sufficient to,-provide for the maintenance of its 
plant and. reconstruction of. worn out or obsolete plant, pays 
fair wages to,its.:operative force and, staff, .pays: only. fair 
dividends..upon, the capital invested—if.a company is doing 
only this, its, rates and. charges to the public. cannot be unrea- 
sonable—unless the position taken bya legislator in a certain 
state is to be. endorsed. by .the public, which can hardly be 
the. case. 

.. This, gentleman. said: “If L.found a telephone company had 
not been paying its stockholders anything, 1. should say the 
company was.a little hungry to.ask for 8. per.cent.” 

The final, decision in. these. matters. now largely rests with 
bodies, of: control and regulation, and if control and regula- 
tion of. public utilities are to stand, they can stand only be- 
cause. the -results, are of benefit to. all. concerned, and. per- 
manently beneficial results cannot.come from .one-sided or 
partisan action,.. The public. cannot be benefited by destruction 
of the companies or. by, impairing the efficiency of the service 
rendered, while on. the other hand too much.latitude to the 
companies. -might only reproduce the causes from which. all 
are, now suffering. 

Ceriters. of business, and of population, the collecting and 
distributing.,.centers of commerce, exist for the convenience 
of -the community as a whole. No community can remain 
prosperous if served .by. bankrupt or unprofitable public serv- 
ice corporations... ... 

“Sufficient” and “efficient”. facilities. for intercourse and. in- 
tercommunication between the commercial centers and the 
territory_.contributory or, dependent, make the most -effective 
instrument of prosperity that can. exist. 

s lon Pupiic.,. RELATIONS. 
s<Obrs views om the» relations between industrial: or utility 
cofporations and the» public, particularly our own relations, 
are so simple and direct as to seem almost commonplace, ‘and 
to make reference: ‘to? them ‘seém like: repetition. It is, how- 
ever, sonly»through repetition that: we can be sure of a thor- 
oughounderstanding; and’ it is only.by a thorough understand- 
ing that we can get that well-informed, intelligent» public 
opinion ‘that we: desire: ios 

We believe that’ our: company has a most’ vital interest in, 
and that» our’: future’ sticcess° and prosperity) depend upon : the 
working? out of the telephone and telegraph: problem in a way 
-that»meets with the approval of the: public’as a whole. 

> SW e* believe, °and -we ' think the public is fast ay to be- 
lieve: 
1° That * telephone: service to be pér fect must’ be universal, 
intercommmunicating; = interdependent © under. one : control, arid 


that moc isolated section can: be: considered independently of 
anyother er'of the whole system, and that rates’ must be so 
adjusted as to make it possible for everyone to be commected 
who will add to: the>vdiue of ‘the system’ ‘to others.” 

: Phat the ohighest commercial value:of the telephone service 
depends:.on> its completeness; on'ithe extent: and =comprehen- 
siveness :6f its :possibilities- of intercommunication ‘not only be- 
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:tw<en- individuals but between aggregations at acta esate i 6, 
communities. 

We :believe.that: we are working: this: wthion out: on/ the 
broad, dines of ‘the greatest, benefit. to the public,-and that -this 
is evidenced by the fact that our standards antlines: of: .or- 
ganization and operation are -the, standards. the. world: ove. 

As a.corollary- to-.this—we -recognize: a. “responsibility”: :and 
“accountability”. to. the public, on, our: part,, which! is something 
different from. and. something. more than the obligation of, oth- 
_er-public service companies -not- so- closely. interwoven. with fhe 
daily life of .the-~whole community. nigel 

. But, in. admitting. this panics and aaneeiiey on 
our :part, .we. must.insist..that the measure of it, shall not, be 
determined. by impossible: standards, -that equity and. fairness 
shall be, and personal aud: political. exigencies..or. partisan. ad- 
vantages shall not be, the. basis. 2 indgments and require- 
ments. 

We cannot conceive of Pe more unfair than -was.,the 
spirit which actuated a minority—small,.it .is. to,.be hoped— 
of_a_ political. club, which stands. for. high, purposes, when. it 
was proposed to pass a_resalution, recommending, 

“such action with regard to telephone rates and. service as 
shall strengthen the partybefore the people of this state.” 

The same spirit actuates bodies or committees undertaking 
to‘ legislate on sefvice corporations when report after report 
Of iridepetident ‘experts employéd by ‘those bodies to’ exam- 
ine’ and report ‘conditions oti which to’ base action is “Objected 
to’ and rejected’ because the reports do not conforin’'to their 
preconceived ideas of political desires or interests, and at the 
sarhe time “thesé bodies Openly demand “a report that does 
éonform ‘to''their ideas: 

This ‘is “only ‘illustrative of ‘the téndency’ on the’ part of in- 
dividuals or teniporary bodies, ‘without atty, or at ‘the best 
with ‘a‘ very supérficial or partisari, kriowlédge, “often preju- 
diced by their own interests, to wenn to pass on’ complex 
business quéstions. 

In our ‘relations with permanent bodiés ‘of ‘coritfol° ahd ‘reg- 
ulation during the past year, we have had so little in the way 
of difference or difficulty as to be almost negligible: “In pre- 
senting or defending our ‘cases, we*have tried to’ be governed 
by equity, to ourselves and consideration’ to the public in ev- 
ery Way,°and have given such full reasons and such ftll facts 
to ‘substantiate our cases: that the only particular differences 
were those bound to exist between°a public commission’ and 
a ‘corporation, each trying to do what was best ‘from its point 
of view. 

‘Wherever we have had~serious difficulties with représenta- 
tive bodies or the public, it has almost always been because 
those representing the «public ‘or’! ne podies were’ >of 
temporary” nature.. 

In all. such cases we have presented our side with the same 
cane as to-the brights-of ourselves and consideration for the 
public as -in-.cases before permanent bodies. As a result our 
position and claims have been: conceded: and: sustained, or if 
not, and it has been necessary to resort to the courts; we have 
it} most ‘instances been satisfactorily vindicated, 

This only emphasizes the fact that all regulation and ‘con- 
trol lof corporations serving the public should be by ‘perma- 
nent bodies, judicial in their attitude, equitable” in” their pur- 
poSes and actions, governed’ by a few simpte taws based ‘on 
the rights of the individual; the corporation and the commun- 
ity, and dpplied -after~ the met ‘examination wed consittera- 
tion. : 

The: opinions and the facts that iasaehibind or influenced ‘the 
judgment should be matters of record, with the constitution- 
al right of appeal in the corporation. | 

' Témporary committees’ of hddiés legislative’ in their func- 
tins, though -tryingto assunmie:-a judicial attitude; do act 
from -an- entirely legislative: and sometimes political stand- 
point:-» Their decisiotis are frequently contradictory, \irrecon- 
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cilable :and: tmpossible;! ‘everb when‘ these: ‘committees are! com- 
tpased- of ; fairly disposed: men.“ Nor. is :thisc any: reflection: up- 
om such scommittees! »Their' inability’ arises: from: the: manner 
of, their selection; the :temporary’ nature :and: selfish ‘intérests 
of their. positiens,':the engrossing mature of! their many: other 
duties, and the lack: of time 4d) familiarize. themselves: -with 
Grestinns sense” years'of pfactice and v‘emperience:« 
sssoo GOVERNMENT: OWNERSHE?: : 

The ‘Gein of the: government ownefship : of ie wire 
companies is, not likely. to become anything more : than aca: 
demic, at dJeast. for the present. 

Even-if-the final conclusion should ‘aeuen government. pur- 
chase. of al: wire. plants, .there.;would -be: ‘no ,unfavorable con- 
sequences ,to-.the. shareholders.of the. wire companies, other 
than,, the . obligatory. liguidation.,, Any possible award. for, the 
property.,which the security, -holders would; be--obliged-to ac- 
cept would, give them better than.current prices: for their, se- 
curities. 

It is, however, highly pe that if. hens is; ae Pi dis- 
cussion, it.should be on, the, right lines:and that..whatever. be 
the. conclusion, it: should be reached after, a,; full, considera- 
‘tion:.of conditions as they .exist, and of. the practical experi- 
ence .of other. countries, and not be based upon theories, ex- 
pectations, prophecies, promises with no power to. fulfill, or 
wrong ideas. of, existing conditions. 

It is only. in comparatively. recent, years. that. ‘the ‘present 
prevailing. theories of mail seryice have been ‘evolved, and the 
free interchange of communication, of intelligence, ideas, and 
personal information has become a fundamental, necessity to 
our,.modern civilization, with its scattered and. ,.widespread 
family and _ racial, interests; it is now established as one of 
the obligations of modern. government, Expense is the last 
consideration, while uniformity, extent of service, absence of 
discrimination and , equal facilities for. every. one and every 
place are over and above every other consideration. No. mat- 
ter how much the. costs in any particular service may vary, 
charges for the same classes of service must, be uniform, 
moderate and within reach of all. Every one and every place 
must be on a plane of equality regardless of varying condi- 
tions. 

The use of the mail service is so widespread and _ general, 
and its availability of such national importance, that whether 
it should be at the expense of the general’ revenue Of the ha: 
tion or” Of the ‘specific reventie of ‘the service is ‘immaterial ; 
even €conoihy afid “éfficiency ‘are secondary to the “inviolabil- 
ity, the’ ‘freedom from espionage, from suspicion of” private 
gain or benefit, ffom restrictions tending to limit its use. 

It i8° @ ‘sérvice’ that ‘must “be maintained by the whole 
for ‘the common’ benefit of the whole. 

Ouite a different propésition Would be the’ government 
operation of thé telegraph: 

Instantaneous and immediaté transmission of conimuni- 
cations is as yet a convenience or luxtiry; although under 
modern methods of’ busittess and Commerce,’ it isan eco- 
nomical altérnative'to the cheaper mail sérvice in business 
opérations. The tisé of the telegraph may be a popular con- 
vetiencé, But if i not a ‘nécessity’ and is still confined to 
the comparatively few, atid’ for that’ teason should ‘be at 
the costiof the few! that find benefit-and: profit in that use. 
The ratio of the use! of the mails to the »telegraph” is: nearly 
100 tot, and less than=5 per cent. of the whole population 
use the telegraph: 

The post-office’ department is an organization! for the op- 
eration of the: mail service-over and through: transportation 
facilities under private: ownership and‘ operation: The mails 
are ‘taken’ fron: and-deliveréd at the post office by the ttans- 
portation companies;;and despatched on: trains» over which 
the:post office departmient has-no control or coricetn what- 
ever; ‘The post office: department has its own problems 
peculiar ‘to itsservice; many of them intricate and vexatious, 
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but none such as are connected with the operations of a 
transportation company, There is no capital investment 
for transportation plant and relatively little for equipment. 
In the few instances in other countries where there is gov- 
ernment ownership of transportation facilities, it is not be- 
cause of or on account of the mail service. 

Government operation of the telegraph would necessarily 
require the ownership, maintenance and operation of the 
transmission facilities and equipment, as well as the solu- 
tion of many complex problems incident thereto, including 
that of profit and loss, all new to our form of government. 
Hundreds of millions must be invested in purchase or re- 
production of facilities, all the charges on which, together 
with other costs, must be met out of the revenue from the 
service or become a charge on the general public revenue— 
all for the benefit of the comparatively few who would di- 
rectly or indirectly profit by the use of the service. 

The qtestion of success or failure in any enterprise rests 
almost entirely with the organization. To create any new 
organization of such magnitude would be most difficult 
under favorable conditions, but the conditions which must 
control under government ownership would make doubtful 
the creation of an efficient and economical organization, or 
the profitable operation of a business which even under 
private operation has such a small margin of profit. 

If the telegraph could take the place of the mails in popu- 
lar use, all considerations other than public convenience 
might be brushed aside, but this’ it can never do; the great 
part of ordinary correspondence must be secret, it must 
be the written personal communication that is transmitted. 
The correspondence must not be limited in length or re- 
stricted in vocabulary, and in the ordinary affairs of life 
the time of transmission is relatively unimportant. The 
telegram may be used as an alternative but never as a sub- 
stitute for the mails in the uses peculiar to them. 

Immediate or instantaneous transmission of communica- 
tion will always be relatively expensive, in that trans- 
mission facilities must be adequate to the maximum require- 
ments at any time, with idle, unused facilities most of the 
time as a consequence. Overloads can only be taken care 
of by delay, which takes away all there is of value in im- 
mediate transmission. 

The only possible way in which a telegraph service in- 
termediate in value and cost between the mail and the tele- 
graph can be given is by maintaining rates on instantaneous 
business at a point which will meet the entire fixed charges 
of the plant, in addition to the other costs of that particular 
service. All who make use of such service can well afford 
such charges; dispatch and efficiency are the only considera- 
tions, The idle intervals can then be employed for par- 
ticular services at popular rates, based on operating costs 
and a small margin of profit. 

The inevitable tendency under government ownership 
towards reduction of rates and uniform charges for all 
classes of service, would be destructive of profit in opera- 
tion, and would make possible any popular services only 
at the cost of the general revenue. 

In the arguments and prophecies that are being used 
in support of government ownership, history is but repeat- 
ing itself. The same undervaluation of existing plants, the 
same exaggeration of the profits, the same optimistic and 
exaggerated statements of what would be the results of 
government operation that were made in favor of govern- 
ment ownership in other countries are now being made. 

The facts are, that there is hardly a telegraph or tele- 
phone system in the world now operated by any govern- 
ment which shows a profit, even under accounting methods 
employed, and not one that would not show a deficit under 
accounting methods obligatory upon private enterprise. For 
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authority, see any department report of any government 
telegraph system. 

Another consideration, much misunderstood and often 
misstated, is the supposed superiority and cheapness of 
service in other countries. . 

Taking the kind and quality of service, the extent of 
territory covered and the wages to employes, there is no 
service in the world cheaper than the telegraph and tele- 
phone service of the United States. For authority, see state- 
ments made by departmental heads and reports of com- 
missions of the various governments of Europe, and more 
recently of Manitoba, and the experience of travelers and 
business men the world over, and the statement of the 
Postmaster General of Great Britain who said in parlia- 
ment that if he could have the charges made in the United 
States, he could give as good service. 

There is not a single instance of telegraph or telephone 
companies operated by private corporations in competition 
with government operation, where the private service is not 
better than the government and profitable, against unprofit- 
able government operation, if untrammelled by govern- 
ment interference. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH. 


The inter-operations of the telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems are improving rapidly. The collection and delivery 
of telegraph messages by telephone is becoming popular. 
Telegraph facilities; have been largely extended, and_ will 
soon be much further extended, by agency telegraph offices 
established at telephone toll stations, and by the connection 
of the telephone system with telegraph “all-night” officeb. 
All these innovations have been of convenience and advan- 
tage, and in case of emergency a great benefit, to the public, 
but they have not as yet been productive of economy in 
operation or of profit. 

The Western Union system is to the telegraph situation 
what the Bell System is to the telephone situation, in that 
each tries to give a comprehensive universal service, but 
the comparison ends there. 

The Western Union has over 25,000 offices in over 21,000 
places, and in addition many thousand agency offices at the 
toll stations of the Bell System. From less than 2,000 of 
the 21,000 places, with an aggregate population of about 
40,000,000, over 90 per cent. of its entire revenue is obtained. 
Nearly 17,000 of the 21,000 places have an average revenue 
of but slightly above $10 a month with a maximum of $50 
a month. Some joint operating arrangement, generally with 
the railroad telegraph service, has been made for these and 
many other places where the revenue is insufficient to main- 
tain an exclusive Western Union office. The increasing de- 
mand of the railroad telegraph service upon its operators, 
and because their first duty is to the railroad service, places 
the commercial telegraph service in a secondary place, 
which, with the best of intentions, is not conducive either 
to promptness or efficiency. | 

The Bell telephone system has scattered over the whole 
territory exchanges or toll line centers from which radiate 
subscribers’ circuits and branch toll line circuits. These 
centers are connected with each other by toll or long-dis- 
tance circuits and constitute the telephone system. The 
toll circuits of the telephone system reach 70,000 places. At 
most of these places and upon substantially all of these 
branch toll circuits, and on many circuits connecting into 
the intermediate stations on trunk lines, there is not enough 
business to occupy fully either operators or wire facilities: 
were it not for the indirect advantage to the whole svstem 
few, if any, of them would have been established. While 
the telephone cannot be used interchangeably. with the tele- 
graph instruments in the transmission of messages overt 
busy circuits by busy operatives, the “not-busy” operatives 
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and circuits could be used for telephone and telegraph serv-for both’ purposes would mean maintenance of one wire 


ice “alternately” instead of “simultaneously,” as there is 
not enough business to justify such circuits being “com- 
posited,” i, e., arranged for simultaneous use of telegraph 
and telephone. The joint use of such lines and operatives 
would be a source of economy, At busy offices and on busy 
circuits, the circuits could be “composited” for the simul- 
taneous use for telegraph and telephone purposes. Each 
service would require its distinct operating force and its 
distinct offices, as the services rendered by the telegraph 
and the telephone are functionally and fundamentally dif- 
ferent although both use wire circuits. The telephone 
makes up a circuit and places it at the use of the customers, 
why do the communicating; i. ¢., it leases its circuits to 
others for personal communication. The telegraph by its 
own operators performs all the services of collecting, trans- 
mitting and delivering messages; i. ¢., it transmits over its 
circuits, for others, personal communications. 

The great economy and advantage would come from the 
“compositing” or simultaneous use of one system of cir- 
cuits for the two services, eliminating entirely one of the 
wire systems. The advance in the state of the art of “com- 
positing” lines for joint use of the telephone and telegraph 
has been very marked in the very recent past. 


The accompanying diagram illustrates a small section 
each of the telephone and the telegraph system. It is self- 
explanatory. 

[Note: Three diagrams are shown. The first illustrates 
a “telephone trunk line of 40 wires, being one of a number 
of such trunk lines joining two large metropolitan areas 
250 miles apart and serving intermediate cities, towns and 
rural districts in a narrow strip of. territory on each side. 
When used for the telephone exclusively this trunk line 
furnishes 30 telephone circuits, including both phantom and 
physical, reaching 700,000 telephone stations.” The second 
illustrates a “telegraph trunk line of 40 wires, being one of 
a number of such trunk lines joining the same large centers 
and traversing the same territory. When used for the tele- 
graph exclusively, this trunk line gives 80 telegraph circuits 
reaching 300 stations at which telegraph messages may be 
sent and received.” The third diagram shows “these same 
two trunk lines worked in co-operation so as to provide 
both telephone and telegraph service upon each simultane- 
ously. When thus operated there are obtained a total of 
160 through telegraph circuits, a gain of 80, and a total 
of 60 through telephone circuits, a gain of 30, over the com- 
bined facilities of the two lines when one is used only for 
the telephone and the other only for the telegraph. The 
number of stations where telegrams may be received and 
sent is increased from 300 to 700,000.”] 


The diagram shows that the existing wire mileage of the 
present telephone toll circuits and telegraph plants, brought 
up to standard construction with some provision for de- 
ficiencies or extensions, if “composited” or used jointly, 
would for all practical purposes be the equivalent of two 
plants each of the same mileage, one for telephone and 
one for telegraph; or to put it another way: the wire mile- 
age necessary to give the same service need be about half 
the combined wire mileage of the two systems separately 
operated. as now. 


The annual gross revenue from either a telephone or a 
telegraph system should be approximately 33 per cent. of 
the total cost of, or the investment in plant. If in two 
systems of equal size one plant were eliminated and both 
services were performed over the other, the percentage of 
joint revenue to plant would ‘be substantially doubled, or 
65 per cent. To put it in another way: The maintenance 
of a wire plant costs about 30 per cent. of the annual gross 
revenue from that plant. The simultaneous use of a plant 


system against the doubled revenue from both services, or 
a decrease in maintenance alone of about 15 per cent. of 
the gross revenue. In addition to these savings there 
would be the savings of the capital charges and of taxes 
on plant which would be made unnecessary. This .brings 
within the realm of possibility a reduction of from 20 
per cent. to 25 per cent, in the gross charges or gross re- 
venue without affecting the profits of the business. 

In order to avoid confusion it must be distinctly borne 
in mind that the telephone service referred to here is the 
toll or long-distance service and not the circuits of the ex- 
change service which could not be used for any other pur- 
pose. This toll or long-distance service is so intimately 
interwoven and interdependent both in operation and use 
with the telephone exchange service that it could not be 
separated, but the operation of the toll circuits in connec- 
tion with the exchange circuits would not interfere with 
their use for telegraph purposes by a regularly organized 
telegraph staff. 

These are the possibilities, fraught with all sorts of ad- 
vantage to the public. Some of them are so clearly with- 
out the “restrictions” of business operation that they can 
be put in operation as fast as the physical changes can be 
made in the plant, but those of the greatest advantage, 
prudence would dictate postponing until after these busi- 
ness restrictions are made clearer or more definitely inter- 
preted. For the directors. THropore N. Vat, President. 





Timber Protective Associations Plan Telephonee Lines. 

At the annual meeting of the timber protective associa- 
tions of the Coeur d’Alene, Potlash, Clearwater, Pend 
Oreille districts of northern Idaho, held in Spokane, Wash- 
ington, the middle of this month, steps were taken to 
build telephone lines for protection against fire. 

The Western Forestry and Conservation Association of 
which Judge A. L. Flewelling, manager of the Milwau- 
kee Land Co., Spokane, is president, is the parent organ- 
ization of these different associations. 

“We plan by the end of this year or by next year at 
the latest to have these four associations so connected 
and joined that forest fire fighting will be systematically 
and capably done on almost an hour’s notice,” said Judge 
Flewelling in discussing the meeting. “We will be able 
to notify practically every community in the great forest 
area of North Idaho the instant the fire gets under way in 
any nearby locality.” * 

Before the close of the year, according to the plans out- 
lined at the meeting, all of the four forest districts owned 
privately and the government reserves in~ North Idaho 
will be so systematically connected by telephone lines, 
trails, wagon roads and supply stations that an organized 
force of fire fighters can be marshaled in a few hours. 

Between $25,000 and $30,000 will be spent this year in 
building new telephone lines, new trails, wagon roads, 
supply stations and in making general - improvements in 
the fire fighting service of the privately owned forest re- 
serves. 

In all about fifty miles of new forestry telephone lines 
will be established, new trails will be built and wagon 
roads will be improved and extended. The four associa- 
tions cover between four million and five million acres of 
forests which lap over into the national forest reserves. 

In some instances the lumbermen will build trails and 
telephone lines within the borders of forest reserves. In 
other places the government rangers will assist in the 
work among privately owned timber. 

In all cases however, arrangements have been made so 
that there will be no duplication of effort while every sec- 
tion of forest will be under the direct supervision of some 
organized authority. 
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The New “Averiue Exchange’ in’ London’ 

10 Whe 71.9 5" Cotine?,’ niahaging ” director Of “the Peel 
Contier’ Féefeptioné? Works; Eta., ‘was’ in''AtheTica“fécently, 
he ‘mentibied as one of the fariest works ipoh Which his 
fith?’ was Whbaged) the. conSfruction ‘df “art eXchahge’ at “Cree- 
ehitth Lahe in’ London,’ for ‘the Britisif Post! ‘Office’ “Tele- 
phone Department,” 

“o'This ‘ew cehtral office has" how. been cut over ‘under the 
name of the Avenue exchange} and “has: received ‘extended 





















































answering jacks, and absence of ‘graltiple Ee in, the “A” 
board, which has. been used in. America now for some seven 
or eight years. | 

“The reason, for this. ‘method. of arranging equipment 
is that. mest, of, the calls, originating,;in . the, Avenue, ex; 
change terminate in_other exchanges, and the number of 
purely lara), connectionsqis not; subcient toi: wavrant actA” 


multiple... Service meters, of the central ,effice,,counter :type 
are.installed, upen ¢ fack in., the ;,terminal room, 
A considerable saving. in. the,,time,of, operating | the! trank 
circuits is. effected .by the, use.iof keyless-triaging circuits. 
Each trunk, or, “B”., position, has provision. for 36 keyless 
incoming trunks and a, present, equipment of, .30.trunksy It 
is estimated that. this. method:,of,;working trunk] circuits 
admits of.25,per cent.,more trunks. being worked) from one 
position than is possible on esting. switchboards, » meshes 
keyless circuits. 9 

The circuits of a keyless truant, will, be aiindior seen. ioe 
an inspection. of , the diagram, The operation. pf the, circuit 
very briefly «is, as follows :— 

‘The request from a distant exchange, for a connegtion’ is 
given over an, order, wire,.. The.“B” operator ..at Avenue 
exchange allots an jdle ,trunk, circuit, and: ‘the, distant, op- 
erator inserts the calling plug of the: pair, in; use. into ,the 
corresponding trunk jack of. the same. circuit...., The, “Av- 
enue” opérator at the same time, ingerts the incoming trunk 
plug. into the multiple jack. 98. the required _ subscriber’s 
line. if it is not busy,,., Through ;the insertion of the two 
plugs, relays B and F are_eperated,. which close .the) cir- 
cuit through the winding. of. relay.A, and so, allner ringing 
current to,pass out to the subscriber’s line... 

It will be noted that the ringing control ~~ A cannot 
operate until relay, F is actuated. This,is arranged to. pre- 
vent false, calls, should the;.distant operator:.take, up,a 
wrong trunk, 

Upon the subscriber removing his,;receiver from. the hook, 
the 1,000 ‘ohm bell. and condenser in his. instrument | are 
shatted ‘by the. talking circuit, which allows ;battery:cur- 
tént to flow, through, the relay. E, which now; pulls up,and 
in its” turn operates. relay .C, which locks, up -until, either 
plug is removed, The actuating of this, relay opens. the 
circuit through the relay, A .and, the, ringing, current: is 
remove from, the subscriber's line. 

The supervision of the. conversation is maintained from 
the originating | end and should, it be necessary. to ming, the 
called oe again. owing to. his having ; left.his tele- 
phone (wi receiver restored), the distant ,operator has 
Otily to remove the plug from the jack..and, resingert. it, 
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¥6L563!°N6"43. 
When “the> ringing® wit 'RédointHenice. " The ‘Cleatitig ‘sigtiat 
to the!" M¥enue!” operator #8" given’ by “the taking ‘ddwn of 
thé corinection’ by "the 6perater at the “outgding' ‘teittk’ eitd: 
PRe eitcuit destribed? and shown in thé diagram, ig artatiged 
foritsapder > Wire? otkitig Ofrém 'HO\CB! Exéhatige?’ arid 
Hhistrated 4 eeppical’-trunk. THe “sarne® pritieiple ‘of > key- 
ieee workingols appleed' to trunks from magri¢to°excliaives, 
Whether carfarged f6e ‘ordé? wire working ‘or for ‘calling’ dé 
eécthon the trumk tine; in Which *case} ‘Of course,’ the cir 
ome eqdippel to "Swit their own particular bmp ea 
list Bb Pog 
onBegnttt ‘Balchangéi Sind “en Show Wirldow: ‘Atttaction: 


Ome OF ae hiket fH ephiotte wittddw exhibits'to bé used in 
the advertising Of telephony south Of tHE Ohid "River HAS 
béeri? ori idisphay’ fot! sevéral® days “iti Louisville)! Ry., umder 
the<sipeMVision OF the °Kawtman-Straus" Cor! aid? he Lotis- 
ville’ Honté!"PelephoheCo! | THE? Kau fiiah2 Straus’ Co.” Oper- 
ates a big depaftthey "#6fe° and Ma's ‘coritratted’ with’ the 
Honiecdommpurty ‘for conipleté service for each of its nitmher- 
ous sections; thedegh: a private branch exchanye! ': 
olArncexchange ‘has been tenporarily: installed! int éné' sf 
theoocompany’sibig’ show windows;'and fhefe, av ofall view 
éf tive pasbing throng) the ‘telephone ‘business’ df the estab- 
lishment has!been’ transacted. > Anvattractive youhg! woman 
presides jreuer the,switchboard,.and unusyal.interest, fas 
heen .atqused. among, .the thousands passersby by the 
flickering lamps and the deft motions of the operator,.as 
she. plugs one connection, after another, .Telephone,:sets 
distributed, 3 in , the. MAREE DOE the PATE of the; various 
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Department Store’s Method of Advertising P. B. X. — 


eonctniets, and as. each section is’ called from. an Sieitaitihe 
source, a lamp. flashes at,the. department telephone; so that 
the,; observer, can., tell. just what connection-has been made. 
1. Aside..from attracting thie attention of :the public to: the 
private branch | exchange as'an|institution in:a modern busi- 
ness, house,. the ;window-display is proving to be: wery valu- 
able. for the department store. owners in emphasizing the 
completeness. of their: 'service:' 














A Municipal Success 
Fort William Telephones — Future Great City — The Canadian Way 
By J. C. Kelsey 


Majestic Lake Superior, a great inland ocean, the inspira- 
tion of greatness itself! 

On its banks are great cities, great docks, great elevators, 
great mills and great jobbing houses. 

On its waters great ships ply back and forth. At its ter- 
minals great railroad systems meet. 


On the south, we have Duluth and West Superior, twin 
cities, with three great railroad systems leading into the 
wheat fields of Minnesota and the Dakotas, and tapping the 
very Pacific coast. 

On the north, at Ft. William and Port Arthur, also twin 
cities, three great Canadian railways carry the grain from 
the boundless prairies of Saskatchewan, Alberta and Mani- 
toba. 

Nature plays on her very largest scale here. 


First the Canadian Pacific was projected. At first it 
was considered a fool’s dream. Today it is the richest 
corporation in existence. 

Then the Canadian Northern was built by McKenzie 
and Mann. And finally the Grand Trunk Pacific, the finest 
original railway ever built. 

All these roads converge and diverge with Fort William 
and Port Arthur_as a center. 


Romance also has a part in the birth of Fort William. 
Two hardy canoe men left Montreal when the continent was 
young. They paddled up the St. Lawrence river, carried 
their boats by the Niagaras, passed through the Detroit 
river and portaged the Soo into the calm waters of Lake 
Superior. 

Imagine the sublime courage of Radisson and Groselliers 
in search of furs, thousands of miles from friendly hands 
and beset by hardships and dangers too many to mention. 

One evening they found the lake narrowing down. They 
came to a stop in what is now the port of Fort William. 


One cannot be surprised at the progress of Canada, that 
hardy young giant, so able to cope with hardships and 
make a productive country of a seemingly impossible wil- 
derness. 

The citizens of Canada have the heritage of pioneers. 
No wonder a great empire is growing swiftly to the north 
of us. It is a country worth while. 


The trappers did not rest at Fort William long. They 
canoed up a very picturesque river, Kaministiquia, in search 
of furs, and found them in abundance. 

Today the industrially tired citizen of Fort William puts 
a hundred pound camp outfit on his back, and finds game 
and rest in that district just as plentiful. 


The trappers returned to Montreal with the news and 
naturally the fur traders came on. But always they stopped 
at Fort William, hence a future city at that point. 

Today those courageous traders could find a modern city 
of 25,000 people. And as many more in Port Arthur, its 
twin. 


Fort William is beautifully situated. In addition to its 
wonderful harbor and its natural location, as a shipping 


point, it has unlimited electrical power, generated at Kaka- 
beka Falls, fifteen miles up the river. 

These falls generate 45,000 horsepower, but should the 
future need more, the river can easily furnish it. 


Towering above the city is beautiful Mt. McKay. This 
height is the last of a chain of hills reaching practically 
all around the west end of Lake Superior. 

On these hills is a lake called Loch Lomond. Its three 
hundred foot height furnishes the city with pure water in 
unlimited quantities—at 110 pound pressure. 

Think of it! This water system is but a gravity system. 
Not one pound of fuel is used for pumping purposes. 

It took great courage on the part of Fort William citi- 
zens to spend $800,000 in constructing such a water system 
when so many cheaper methods could be employed. But 
not one dollar was unwisely employed. Several times 
twenty-five thousand people will use this system. 


Power is furnished at the rate of $25 per horsepower. 
The city buys this power at a municipal switchboard 
from which it lights the streets and houses and furnishes 
power to small power motors, five horsepower and under. 

The lighting is done at quite a profit and soon the rates 
may be lowered. But even now they are half what Ameri- 
cans pay for house lighting and power. 


Naturally this pair of cities went into the telephone busi- 
ness. They had to compete with the Bell company and, 
in spite of free service given, the cities triumphed, and 
closed the Bell out for all time. 


Fort William is cut off from the world by telephone. It 
goes to show that competition in long-distance service 
sometimes induces construction into lean spots which oth- 
erwise would not be built. 

When the Canadian Bell owned these telephone sys- 
tems it would not consider long-distance lines. 

Today, with the government at Winnipeg in the tele- 
phone business, it is hardly probable that the Canadian Bell 
will ever help to build a toll line. 


But Fort William gets along nicely without long-distance 
service. It is quite a lesson to some of our American 
telephone companies who overestimate the value of long- 
distance connection. 


You have heard at different times that Fort William 
telephones were operating with a deficit. This informa- 
tion has been handed out by prejudiced persons, because 
they have wanted municipal telephone service to fail. 

Fort William telephones are not showing’ a deficit. In- 
stead, they show an excellent profit, and with no neglect 
of depreciation either. 


The great trouble in Canadian municipal affairs, and 
that which causes the word deficit to appear, is the sinking 
fund. 

In America we put off paying for everything. Our grand- 
children will worry over the bills. 

In Canada the present generation pays the bills and their 
grandchildren will have all their utilities free from debt. 
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In other words, Canadian municipalities have to go to 
work at once and pay for their projects. 

For instance, Fort William voted $250,000 for telephones. 
This $250,000 was to be paid back in twenty years, or 
$12,500 every year, on top of interest and depreciation ac- 
counts. 


Fort William has forty years to pay off her waterworks 
debt. From our American standpoint, it looks foolish to 
carry a burden so that future citizens of that city will have 
water at little or no cost. 

Their magnificent water system anticipates 100 years and 
more. Yet a critic might say that Fort William is a fail- 
ure because the water works shows an annual deficit. 

But if the debentures carried over eighty years or 100 
years, as they should, there would be a very satisfactory 
profit. 

Remember all this time that rates for water, light and 
telephone in the Fort William territory are lower than our 
American rates. 

If the critical man looks at the Fort William 1911 tele- 
phone statement, he would see the following: 








EEL ee Te ee 
I a a eels ge 20,327 
es rerate aes ocd aca gue are ark sace oo: ose ate £m naan ele $16,142 
Debenture interest and sinking fund............... 18,870 
aR RR eee a AR Pt Paretle  OPN ena con? SN SEE REE we $ 2,728 


Were this an American concern, the arrangement would 
be different. The statement would look like this: 





NS GRR ee ee. 
I, ee ease ek eer TE 20,327 
dan ee Sie ae ee er oe ee $16,142 
Reconstruction, depreciation @ $3 per station...... 5,700 
Net pS Ne ee a ee 
Five per cent. on $200,000 debentures or bonds..... 10,000 
rs 5:cid <5 4 Pa eis RA ETE ek ooan O $ 442 


It is plain in American finance that Canadians figure on 
having the cake and eating it, too. 

If an American concern had to operate 1,900 telephones 
with a bond or debenture issue of $200,000, and then to 
retire it in twenty years, there would have to be a much 
higher rate. ; 

In other words, a Canadian municipal enterprise, to carry 
out the sinking fund theory, would have to charge from 
$5 to $6 more per telephone per year. 


If Fort William telephones were run on an American 
station basis, the report would run like this: 











iE S20 Lore PTC, ee a a $19.16 
er er ee er oe eee os no 'we wicbia -- 10.70 
RP eee ale ee Oe aL te ad $8.46 
ST gare = MBE =p, RRR oa a art gan 3.00 
I NN Sen oS ial $ 5.46 
NR ASD IAL AES RO SS | CO ES a 5.16 
I 7 i ca nepaawen $ .30 


For Fort William telephones to carry out the sinking 
fund idea, and to pay interest as well as reconstruction 
and depreciation, the average earning would have to be $6 
per station per. year in addition. 
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Gross income, $19.16 + $6 = $25.16 
IS a pic ihe er aa bie weeds « ssndno een 10.70 
Net . .$14.46 
SION ho are i Sid ran alone tice Sad wba S oS ROSE TS 3.00 
II, 85 5 fees poet Sim in. Seen ors ba ata eens D 6.40 
I ee eae Pe ee Oe eee Pee ee a $ 5.06 
NI 9 SO tae yd atch elas em ate A Bie aie werd oddh. & 5.00 
I 5. o 5 snc diy 5p abtabanaaerescap eh caaler wi wc ou ose Wee Siar cerca $ .06 


Fort William subscribers pay an average of $19 per tele- 
That is a very low rate, just a little over five 
There are 
any charge 


phone. 
cents per day—both business and residence. 
no pay stations, nor toll stations, nor is there 
between the two cities. 

As it stands now neither city gets any income from 
connection between the cities. 

No reason exists why two separate municipalities should 
give telephone service for a little over five cents a day— 
between two great cities at that. 

In other words, Fort William is operating its telephones 
as cheaply and efficiently as any American Independent 
telephone company. 


The average Bell earnings this year are $39.65 per station. 

Fort William gives all the telephone service possible for 
$19 per station year. 

Bell is not bothered with a sinking fund either. 


The citizens of Fort William have reason to be proud 
of their telephone experience. And so have those of Port 
Arthur. I did not have a chance to visit the latter city, 
although I learned that conditions are practically equal. 








At an operating cost of $10.70 per station, Fort William 
pays operators the highest wages known. Practically half 
the expense is caused by the high wages for girls. 

In spite of this the total cost, which includes practically 
$1.70 for reconstruction, does not exceed $10.70. A truly 
efficient performance. 


If any future critic of the telephone system of Fort Wil- 
liam claims inefficiency or deficit call his attention not only 
to the actual performance, but to the sinking fund and the 
exceedingly low telephone rate paid by the citizens of that 
town, 

The plant is modern. There is a great amount of 
underground construction and, as a whole, very satisfac- 
tory open construction. 


The affairs of the city are handled something like ours. 
There is a mayor, a council and a utilities committee. 

The utilities committee is composed of four councilmen 
and the mayor: Mayor Young, Dr. T. E. Dean, chairman, 
Alderman Dennis, Alderman O’Donnell, Alderman Hark- 
ness. 

These gentlemen handle all problems of the city without 
pay. They do it cheerfully too. 

The lighting and telephone properties are directly in 
charge of A. L. Farquharson, who started there in 1909. 
You can see how busy a man he is—manager of the light 
and telephone department, superintendent of street railway 
construction. 

And, unlike our country, in his position, he stands more 
chance for criticism. ; 





March 30, 1912. 


To his political critics he certainly has a good answer— 
a successful plant, operated as econorgically as any human 
being could do it, and a low rate, which, while enough to 
sustain a private plant, is not enough to take care of the 
sinking fund requirements of a municipal system. 


Those who say that municipal operation is a failure had 
better investigate. I actually believe that Fort William is 
better served by its own plants than it could be by any 
private concern. No private concern would have gone to 
the pains to get its water either. 

And those who claim that a municipality cannot run a 
telephone exchange are just as wrong. Any municipality 
which can handle water works and electric light can do 
just as well in telephone service. 

As you know Seattle has voted to go into the telephone 
business. 

Unless a certain amount of arrogance and stupidity on 
the part of the Bell trust is not stamped out, a wave of 
municipal competition will engulf the Bell in America. 


Canadian municipalities are certainly well run and now 
give up their time freely and no one murmurs. 

I think Canada’s strongest link is in her own citizenry. 
Each man feels an interest in his town and his country. It 
is considered an honor to serve the city. 

You never heard of graft in connection with Canadian 
cities. You can sell goods there all your life and you will 
never see one dollar of graft. 

It is dangerous, too, to deal in it. 
No technicalities worry the court. 
merit. 

The great mistaken notion in Canada is in the protective 
tariff. For the benefit of the few they tax the many—just 
as we do. 


Justice is quick there. 
Every thing goes on 


Labor is fairly cheap there. Yet the Montreal manufacturer 
adds the 27% per cent. duty to his profit and calls himself a 
patriot. 

Here is a puzzle: If American prices are English prices, 
plus 40 per cent. average duty, and Canadian prices are 
American prices plus 27% per cent. duty, then English peo- 
ple pay $1, Americans pay $1.40 and Canadians pay $1.78 for 
the same article. 

Tariff talk always irritates some one. Yet Canada, to my 
mind, today stands as the world’s principal victim of tariff 
conspiracy. 

Fort William is bound to be a large city. It has the 
room to grow. Its capacity is unlimited. 

We have a terrible lesson in duplication there. Three 
railroads leave Duluth for the Pacific Coast—and also for 
the east. 

Three railroads leave Fort William for the Pacific Coast 
—and also for the east. 

According to the Bell company’s magazine arguments 
all six railroads should be one. Surely one is enough, if 
their foolish theory is correct. 

But six railroads have all they can do, handling freight 
for the great parts where rail and water meet. 


Fort William and her sister city have much in store as 
the years go by 

Her people are courageous and optimistic. None but the 
strong survive. Cold weather makes men of action. 

The trappers who tied their canoes in the Fort William 
harbor were really inspired. 


MORAL: Canada the progressive! 
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The New British Channel Loaded Telephone Cable. 


A late issue of Electrical Engineering, London, through 
permission of Mr. Devaux Charbonnel of the French Ad- 
ministration of Posts and Telegraphs, published data re- 
lating to the new telephone cable laid by the Telegraph 
Construction & Maintenance Co. between England and 
France. The terminal on the English side is at Abbotscliff 




















The New Continuously Loaded Telephone Cable. 


while Cape Gris Nez is the terminal on the French side. 
The land lines on the later side are not complete so that 
the cable has not as yet been placed in service. 

It is a “loaded” cable, but instead of coil loading being 
adopted, as in thé case of the cable laid by the British 
Government between the same points, continuous loading 
has been used. The inductance added in this manner is 
less than that which can be furnished by loading coils, so 
that a larger section of copper has been utilized. Each 
of the four copper conductors weighs 300 lbs. per nauti- 
cal mile, as against 160 lbs. in the case of the British cable, 
but the weight of gutta percha is the same, namely 300 Ibs. 
per nautical mile. The capacity of each core to water is 
0.34 m. f. per nautical mile, equivalent to 0.17 between 
wires, compared with 0.12 on the British cable. 

As shown in the illustration the conductor is made up 
of a central copper wire surrounded by five copper tapes, 
according to the method introduced by Willoughby Smith. 
The loading takes the form of a closely wound layer of 
steel wire 0.012 in. diameter, and over this is the gutta 
percha, bringing the diameter up to 0.412 in. The four 
cores are laid up and made circular with worming, and 
then followed by a brass teredo tape and the usual yarn 
and armoring. 

In all its stages of manufacture the cable was submit- 
ted to rigorous tests by representatives of the French 
Administration, and met all the requirements of the speci- 
fication. Tests taken after submersion show an attenu- 
ation constant of 0.00996 and 0.00987 per loop kilometre 
for the two circuits, at 1,000 alterations per second. This 
is only slightly greater than that given by the tests on 
the Pupin coil-loaded cable in Major O’Meara’s paper be- 
fore the Institution of Electrical Engineers in December, 
1910. 

It is also interesting to compare the cable with the Anglo- 
Belgian cable laid last year. This had only 160-lb. con- 
ductors and 150 Ibs. gutta percha per nautical mile for each 
core, and a wire to wire capacity of 0.157 m. f., but the 
use of loading coils brought the attenuation constant down 
to a figure of the same order as the above, in spite of the 
lighter copper and dielectric. The two cables are there- 
fore comparable as to results, and therefore the choice 
between the two systems will depend on the first cost and 
expense of maintenance. 

The continuously loaded type, of course, has none of the 
mechanical objections that are inherent in the coil loaded 
type. In external appearance and in general cable con- 


struction, it is identical with ordinary submarine cables, 
and therefore presents no increased difficulty either in 
laying, picking up, or in repairs. 
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Urge Action Against C. & P. Bell. 

The Maryland legislature is being besought by the busi- 
ness interests of Baltimore to curb the Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac (Bell) Telephone Co. The following advertisement 
published in the daily papers of Baltimore, is a sample of 
what the big business and financial interests of Baltimore, 
banks, commercial houses, etc., are doing to influence the 
legislature: 

To THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF MARYLAND: We 
the undersigned, hereby petition your honorable body 
to grant the business community of Baltimore relief 
from the exorbitant rates promulgated by the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. under the authority of the 
Public Service Commission of Maryland. 

_ And we ask for an unlimited metallic telephone serv- 

ice for business houses within the limits of Baltimore 

city at a cost not exceeding one hundred dollars per 
annum in the belief that this will insure a fair return 
to the telephone company on its investment. 

And we further petition that your honorable body 
change the existing laws to make this effective. 

This is followed by the signatures of upwards of 120 
business men and corporations. 


Keystone Statement for February and Two Months. 

The Keystone Telephone Co., Philadelphia, has issued 
its statement of earnings and expenses for the month of 
February and the two months ended February 29. Both 
sets of figures show increases in gross.and net earnings. 
They are as follows: 





REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Month of February. 




















1912 1911 
Gross earnings $97,103 $94,484 
Operating expenses and taxes 48,191 46,658 
Net earnings $48,912 $47,826 
Less interest charges $24,988 24,267 
Surplus $23,924 $23,559 

Two Months Ended February 29. 

1912 1911 
Gross earnings $195,017 $190,575 
Operating expenses and taxes 97,408 94,993 
Net earnings $ 97,609 $ 95,582 
Less interest charges 50,120 48,705 
Surplus $ 47,489 $ 46,877 


Nebraska Plan Not in Peril. 

TELEPHONY is advised that the agitation against the di- 
vision of territory recently accomplished by the Nebraska 
Bell and the Lincoln Independent is of no moment. The 
small companies which started it, it is stated, will be given, 
as originally planned, all the toll connections available to 
any other company in the district, which is understood to 
be all that they desire. It is said that no legislation is 
necessary to complete the division plan agreed on, both the 
supreme court and the Railway Commission having given 
it official sanction. 
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Endorse Intercommunication Measure. 

Committees of the Buffalo, N. Y., city council have de- 
cided to recommend for passage by the state legislature 
the bill introduced by Senator Burd, which is designed to 
so amend the public service commission law as to require 
telephone companies to connect their exchanges with each 
other in any given district, so that all subscribers may be 
available to the subscriber of their system. A _reason- 
able charge is contemplated for the connection thus 
obtained. 
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Says Commission’s Ruling Used As Club. 

That the Chesapeake & Potomac (Bell) Telephone Co. 
in Baltimore, is having its solicitors use the findings of the 
Maryland Public Service Commission as a club to coerce 
small telephone users into taking telephones at a higher 
rate and that. the agents are using deceptive and outrage- 
ous methods in dealing with prospective subscribers, is 
the substance of a complaint filed with the commission by 
H. Cavendish Darrell, a prominent lawyer. 

To support his charges Mr. Darrell says that he has at 
his residence, 1109 Eutaw street, a 600-call, four-party line 
and that some time ago “a solicitor of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Co. handed me what purported to be a copy of 
your finding in the matter of telephone rates. He pointed 
out to me that since there was no 600-call residence rate 
provided, I would be obliged to take a new contract offered 
to me as the only available substitute, at $48 flat rate. This 
I declined to do. * 

“This week another solicitor called and offered me a 
600-call direct-line telephone for $39, saying it was a busi- 
ness rate being allowed residences. I consider this a decep- 
tion and an outrage. If I had not refused to sign for the 
$48 telephone, I would never have been offered the $39 one, 
and from your report given me I could not tell that I had 
a right to it.” 

Mr. Darrel! goes on to say that he cannot tell if he will 
be offered a still lower rate if he stands off the contract, 
and adds that he has no assurance that the company “will 
not plead your findings and take the $39 telephone from me 
at the end of a year. 

“If your finding is to be used as a club to coerce the 
small user into taking a telephone at a higher rate—and I 
am informed that the vast majority of the small users among 
the 11,000 or so new contracts have actuaily had to pay 
the higher rate—then common fairness demands that the 
rates should be definitely fixed and clearly stated, which 
was not done to me and to many others whom I know. 
I also fail to see what right the company has to substitute 
a business rate for a residence rate any more than I have 
a right to demand a residence rate at my place of business.” 





Hamilton Interconnection Case April 5. 

The case of the Hamilton (Ohio) Home Telephone Co. 
against the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co. and 
the A. T. & T. Co., by which it seeks entrance into Cincin- 
nati over the Bell lines, and which was to have been heard 
by the Ohio Public Service Commission, on March 18, has 
been postponed until April 5. 

In its answer to the petition of the Hamilton company, 
the Bell interests, evidently foreseeing a decision favorable 
to the Independent company, have prepared to contest the 
decision in the courts. The. answer is virtually an attack 
on the law creating the commission, denying its power to 
make a physical examination of the properties. It is also 
asserted that the Bell is not subject to the jurisdiction of 
the state body, as it transacts inter-state business. 





Nebraska Convention to be Held in October. 

The committee in charge of arrangements for the annual 
convention of the Nebraska Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation has set the date for the meeting on October 8 and 
9. The program has not yet been arranged, but details 
will be given out later. 





Independent Takes Over Water Project Lines. 

A dispatch from Low, Glenn county, Cal., states that all 
the telephone wires along the canal system of the Kuhn 
project have been taken over by the Glenn County Tele- 
phone Co. . 








Home-Bell Merger At San Francisco To Be Contested 


City Supervisors, Councils of Oakland and Berkeley, New State Railroad Commission and Voters’ League All Strongly 
Opposed to Transfer of Home Properties to Pacific Bell — Alleged That Dummy Company 
Was Formed to Evade Commission's Supervision 


Facing an initiative election on March 29, to determine 
whether or not the city of San Francisco should take over 
and operate the system of the Bay Cities Home Telephone 
Co.; with the new state Railroad Commission taking of- 
fice on March 23, with full supervision over telephone proper- 
ties; and despite the fact that the city supervisors had with- 
held their consent to the merger of the competing com- 
panies, the Pacific (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
taken over the Home system in San Francisco, Oakland 
and Berkeley. 

The manner of consummating the deal and the belief that 
it was done in evident defiance or evasion of authority 
has aroused much unfavorable comment in the district af- 
fected. 

The supervisors have adopted a resolution directing the 
city attorney to investigate the transaction thoroughly to 
determine if it is not in direct violation of the terms of 
the Bay Cities’ franchise, against public policy and capable 
of being set aside by legal proceedings. 

All arrangements for the election are being carried for- 
ward and members of the Anti-Phone Merger League claim 
that if it carries they will go into court and sue for an an- 
nulment of the merger. The Home franchise is said to 
give the city this right to purchase at any time. 

Finally, the members of the new Railway Commission 
are reported to be incensed over the evident desire to dodge 
their authority in the matter and have declared that they 
will investigate the details immediately. The members took 
their seats on March 23. Had the deal not been rushed 
through, as it was, they would have had jurisdiction over 
the entire matter and would have exercised grave care in 
considering it. 

“The commission would have compelled the Pacific 
company to enter into a contract which would have guar- 
anteed the rights of the people beyond a doubt,” says Com- 
missioner Max Thelen. “It would have required the com- 
pany to give the city effective control over rates and 
service. We shall cite the officials and attorneys of both com- 
panies to appear before us and give full details of the deal.” 

To put the sale through and, as is alleged, to overcome 
the provision in the franchise of the Home company to the 
effect that it should never sell its property to any other 
telephone company “now” incorporated, the Home Long 
Distance Telephone Co. was organized and the transfer 
made to it. The new concern is controlled by the Bell. 

Another reason for the creation of the Home Long Dis- 
tance company is said to have been the still further evasion 
of the Railway Commission in the matter of the issuance 
of bonds. The Bay Cities Home was sold for $9,275,000, 
of which $895,000 was in cash, $1,300,000 in preferred stock 
of the Pacific Bell and $7,080,000 in bonds of the Home 
Long Distance company, the latter being guaranteed by 
the Pacific. 

One of the provisions of the bill creating the commission 
was that no stocks or bonds authorized but not actually 
issued before the act went into effect should be subsequent- 
ly issued without the consent of the commission. The 
Pacific company could not directly issue the bonds because 
the necessary procedure prescribed by the Civil Code re- 
quires ninety days’ publication, or at least thirty days dur- 
ing which the written consent of every stockholder would 
have to be obtained. But an original issue of bonds by a 


new corporation may be made at once. The long distance 
company was, therefore, created and its original bond issue 
of $7,080,000 authorized forthwith by all the stockholders. 

The Home company has a bond filled with the city of 
San Francisco for $250,000, to insure compliance with all 
the terms of its franchise there. A similar bond for 
$100,000 is filed with the city of Oakland, and one for 
$25,000 with the Berkeley authorities. The forfeiture of 
these three bonds will undoubtedly follow the merger, even 
should no more serious steps be taken. Action looking to 
this end is being taken by the councils of both the smaller 
cities. 

It is reasonably certain, however, that the telephone com- 
panies will not escape with a mere forfeiture of the Home 
bonds, as every element in the territory affected appears 
to be opposed to the merger. Litigation will undoubtedly 
ensue before the matter is finally settled. This is already 
threatened, as shown, by the supervisors of San Francisco, 
by the Railroad Commission and by the voters interested 
in the league to oppose the merger. 

The Journal of Electricity, Power and Gas, a conservative 
public utility periodical, published in San Francisco, in a 
thoughtful editorial in its current issue, deals with the situation 
in part, as follows: 


That the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. should 
announce the absorption of the Home Telephone Co., 
of San Francisco, just one week before the California 
state Railroad Commission assumes its new duties of 
public service corporation regulation and control is ap- 
parently no mere coincidence but the result of the 
craftily calculated plans whereby the Bell company 
is now trying to stifle all competition on the Pacific 
Coast, irrespective of the desires of the people. 

The overt act of last Saturday on the part of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. in boldly making a 
union without the expressed sentiment of the people 
when they knew that sentiment would be forcefully 
expressed in no uncertain terms one week later by a 
review of the state Railroad Commission not only dis- 
credits the telephone company but will have a tendency 
to put unfavorable and unjust criticism upon other 
corporations. 

How the rabid element in public service control will 
now gloat over the scalp of this combination if it can 
be legally secured. Those who are inclined to be fair- 
minded and conservative feel, too, that the act should 
be condemned. 

This combination should be disrupted, or at least 
thoroughly investigated and the will of the people in 
the tod of reasonable control should be forcefully ex- 
erted. 

Many who welcome the elimination of the duplicate 
telephone system, with its attendant inconvenience, 
find no fault with the consolidation, but only in the au- 
dacious manner of its accomplishment. But that the 
ten million dollars, which is reported to have been paid 
for what will soon be little more than a pile of junk, 
should be included in the capital stock upon which they 
will be asked to pay dividends for all time to come 
is at once unjust and unreasonable. 


This appears to be a view widely held in the Bay district, 
in which the Bell has never enjoyed a great deal of popu- 
larity. 





Tri-City Company Increases Stock. 
The Tri-City Automatic Telephone Co., which proposes 
to build Moline, Rock Island and Davenport, has increased 
its authorized capital stock ftom $10,000 to $1,200,000. 
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Interesting Resume of Telephone Situation Abroad 


United States Consuls in Various Portions of the World Report on Telephone Conditions in Their Respective Fields 


—These Include England, France, Spain, Italy, Germany, the Netherlands, Uruguay, 
Manchuria, Madeira and Portugese East Africa 


England. 

Consul Augustus E. Ingram, stationed at Bradford, reports 
that Bradford, Leeds, and several other Yorkshire towns are 
now in direct telephonic communication with Paris, the charge 
for a three-minutes’ call being 8s. ($1.95). This extended ser- 
vice has been made possible by the completion of the new 
Channel cable, which provides two additional lines to the 
French capital, making six lines in all. The new cable is 
British, but it is stated that the French government has under- 
taken the laying of yet another cable which when completed 
will make the eighth direct line between London and Paris. 
Not only is the whole of England included, but experiments 
have shown that Aberdeen is within speaking distance of Paris. 
From Scottish towns the charge is 10s. ($2.43) for three-min- 
utes’ conversation. 


GOVERNMENT DESIRES FARMERS TO Put IN TELEPHONES. 


The British post office issued recently a circular addressed 
to farmers and residents pointing out that if a sufficient number 
of subscribers—the minimum is five—living on or near a 
country road leading to a town where there is a telephone ex- 
change, will agree to use one line, they can telephone as much 
as they please to people on that exchange, covering, as a rule, 
a distance of 100 miles, for £3 ($14.60) a year. The telephone 
advantages to the farm indicated by the circular are many. 
The farmer can get the latest market information and arrange 
to the best advantage for the sale of produce and stock. He 
can obtain weather reports and forecasts. He can arrange 
with the railway station for the dispatch of produce or de- 
livery of goods. He can send a telegram without the trouble 
of going or sending to the post office. Cooperative sale move- 
ments among farmers can be accelerated. Business can be 
done which would otherwise involve long and expensive jour- 
neys. With the purpose of promoting still further the adoption 
of the telephone in the country on the party-line system, the 
post office is prepared to arrange lectures to farmers by a 
telephone expert. 

Spain. 

The telephone service in Barcelona says Consul General 
Henry H. Morgan, who is stationed there, is operated by the 
Sociedad General de Telefonos (General Telephone Co.), which 
is under the management of the Compania Peninsular de Tele- 
fonos, the most powerful company operating in Spain. There 
were 3,900 subscribers on December 31, 1910. 

The right of operation has been obtained by concession from 
the government for a certain time, the service becoming state 
property after the expiration of this term. During the period 
covered by the contract the treasury department receives a per- 
centage of the gross receipts of the company. The tariffs in 
force are all approved by the director general of telegraphy 
in Madrid. 

Subscribers may communicate at any hour during the day 
and night, no additional tax being charged for night service. 
Through a special arrangement it is possible for the subscribers 
to receive or send interior and international telegraphic mes- 
sages by telephone, the tax being two cents for each message 
received or sent, not containing over twenty words, and one 
cent for every additional ten words or fraction thereof. 
TELEPHONE RATES. 

The telephone rates now in force in Barcelona are as follows: 

General annual rate for subscribers, whether the telephone 
station is for private use or for use in casinos, societies, bourses, 
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hotels, saloons, and other public establishments, $54. This rate 
is reduced by 40 per cent. for official stations, and stations in 
charitable institutions and newspaper offices. 

An annual rate of $39.60 is charged for stations in private 
residences of presidents and secretaries of official corporations, 
directors of cemeteries, judges and their secretaries, chiefs of 
the fire brigade and police, and directors or chiefs of daily 
newspapers. 

Stations which are established over 3 kilometers (1.86 miles) 
from the central office pay an additional rate of 4 pesetas 
($0.72) for every 100 meters (109 yards) of line or fraction 
thereof, up to 10 kilometers distance (6.21 miles) from the 
central office, which is the legal exploitation zone of the com- 
pany. 

Extension stations upon the same circuit and in the same 
building in which the main station is established cost $7.20. 
The same upon separate premises cost from $18 for distances 
of 200 meters (219 yards) to $36 for over 500 meters (547 
yards). Lines going outside of the 3-kilometer zone pay in 
addition the extra tariff mentioned above. 

Lonc-DiIsTANCE COMMUNICATIONS. 

By special authority from the director general of telegraphy 
a long-distance telephone service has been established between 
Barcelona and the following cities: Bilbao, Ciudad-Real, Ger- 
ona, Madrid, Palamos, Reus, San Sebastian, Tarragona, Ter- 
rasa, Saragossa, Alicante, Cartagena, Castellon, Cordova, 
Guadalajara, Huesca, Lerida, Logrono, Seville, Tortosa, Valen- 
cia, and a small number of other places of less importance. 
In addition there is a communication between Barcelona and 
the telephone company of the province of Guipuzcoa, com- 
prising fifty-nine of the most important towns in that province. 

The charge for long-distance communications for every three 
minutes is as follows: Up to 50 kilometers (31.07 miles), 
$0.09; 51 to 100 kilometers (31.68 to 62.14 miles), $0.135; 101 
kilometers upward, $0.09 for every additional 100 kilometers 
(62.14 miles) or fraction thereof. In order to make use of 
this service it is necessary for the subscriber to deposit a 
certain sum of money in advance at the central office in pay- 
ment of the expenses. 

TELEPHONE SERVICE AND RATES IN OTHER TOWNS. 

A’ list of towns in the northern part of Spain, where the 
telephone service is operated by the Compania Peninsular de 
Telefonos, together with the number of subscribers on Decem- 
br 31, 1910, and the subscription rate now in force in each of 
the cities follows: 


Cities Subscribers. Rate. 
ERE Seite ae Noa 1,300 $32.40 to $54.00 
Ae aaa Oa erg eee 96 189 32.40 
Rae ape ee tas? eee 180 32.40 
| SE ESE A res See acer ee ee 210 21.60 
SR ety drayee Sater tet 2° pina) 190 28.80 to 72.00 
aw uaiciginis Cais sca eee 283 17.28 to 32.40 
SE COSEOOR on. kc ccc ec cinees 800 17.28 to 32.40 
+ pS Ne IE Eg a er 52 32.40 


The varying rates in some towns are due to the fact that 
individuals pay a smaller rate than clubs, societies, saloons, 
and other public institutions, where the use of the telephone 
is naturally greater. 

In Madrid the telephone service is operated by the Compania 
Madrilena de Telefonos. The number of subscribers at pres- 
ent is 3,600, and the annual subscription rate 300 pesetas ($54). 
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Long-distance rates are as follows for communications of 
three minutes’ duration: From Madrid to Barcelona, Manresa, 
Mataro, Tarrasa, and Valencia, $0.765; Madrid to Bilbao, Cas- 
tellon, San Sebastian, Tarragona, and Vitora, $0.675; Madrid 
to Pamplona, $0.585; Madrid to Saragossa, $0.405. 

Subscription may be made for daily long-distance communica- 
tions of three minutes’ duration at the following annual sub- 
scription rate: 


Distance in kilometers. Distance in miles. Rate. 
ee i ae 31.07 $ 29.70 
SENN I | 55266 saith Winsor rama genes 31.68 to 62.14 43.20 
Se onsen edhe bene Guse ee 62:76 to 124.27 73.80 
PE ie hi dese rea eeialanhane 124.89 to 186.41 102.60 
TE a 16h hte Kian lore oe 187.03 to 248.55 135.00 
EE, S86 cds ecdaadtew nee orn 249.17 to 310.68 162.00 
re ee 311.30 to 372.80 190.80 
WE eh Os cumin cer amee 373.44 to 434.96 211.40 
PO nga bt o's we adanole waa wan 435.58 to 497.09 250.20 


A special reduced tariff exists for newspaper offices. 


MUNICIPAL TELEPHONES. 

The city of San Sebastian has a municipal telephone service, 
the number of subscribers on December 31, 1910, being 832. 
The tariff at present in force is as follows: For each private 
station, for the exclusive use of the subscriber, his family, 
and servants, $4.59; stations for business purposes, $5.74; sta- 
tions for use in societies, clubs, saloons, theaters, railway sta- 
tions, and other public institutions, $11.47; for the press, $3.06. 
Stations established over 3 kilometers (1.86 miles) from the 
central office pay an additional tax of 3 to 3.50 pesetas ($0.54 
to $0.63) for every 100 meters (109 yards) of line or fraction, 
according to the distance of the station from the 3-kilometer 
limit. 

A supplemental installation may be established in the same 
room of the principal installation’ at a cost of $3.78. Govern- 
ment, provincial, and municipal institutions pay according to 
the second tariff, but receive a reduction of 40 per cent. 

Long-distance communication exists between San Sebastian 
and 39 different communities, the rate for a conference of 
three minutes varying from $0.09 to $0.765, according to the 
distance of the city with which the communication is desired. 

Santander also has a municipal telephone service. The num- 
ber of subscribers on December 31 last amounted to 580. Long- 
distance communications may be had at the following rate 
for every three minutes: Fifty kilometers (31.07 miles), $0.09 ; 
51 to 100 kilometers (31.68 to 62.14 miles), $0.135; 101 to 200 
kilometers (62.76 to 124.27 miles), $0.225; for 201 kilometers 
(124.89 miles) and upward $0.09 is charged for every additional 
100 kilometers (62.14 miles) or fraction thereof. 


Italy. 

A report from Vice-Consul Kenneth Stuart Patton, Rome, 
says that there are no statistics giving the number of telephone 
companies operating in the consular district of Rome, and 
there is no possible way of compiling such statistics without 
government aid. It may be safely said that the Telefoni dello 
Stato, a government monopoly, operates nearly all of the tele- 
phones in this district, and that the usual type of switchboard 
is the magneto. 

Rome, with an estimated population of 600,000, has three 
switchboards, two of which are operated by the Telefoni dello 
Stato and one by the Societa Romana dei Telefoni. One switch- 
board of the Telefoni dello Stato is a magneto and has 4,250 
subscribers, with an extension of 6,000 lines. This switchboard 
has been in operation eight years and the extension one year. 
The other switchboard was installed over fifteen years ago, 
and it has 4,400 lines, but this board is now being replaced. 
The Societa Romana dei Telefoni has a common battery 
switchboard, and 1,050 subscribers. 

OTHER ITALIAN Cities. 
Terni, population 30,641 in 1901, has a magneto switchboard, 
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with 350 subscribers. This board has been in use for about 
ten years, and is now being replaced. 

Civitavecchia, population 17,589 in 1901, has no urban service, 
although there is an interurban service. An urban service is to 
be built shortly. 

Orvieto, population 18,543 in 1901, recently initiated a tele- 
phone service with magneto switchboard and 70 subscribers. 

Viterbo, with a population of 21,292, has no urban service, 
but it to install one shortly. 

Ascoli Piceno, population 28,882 in 1901, has had a magneto 
switchboard for about six years. There are now about 225 
subscribers. 

Foligno, population 26,111, has 72 subscribers and a magneto 
switchboard, which has been in service about one year. 

Perugia, with a population of 61,385, has 181 lines. 

Anacona, population 56,835, has 369 lines. 

It is hardly probable that there is a single town of over 
10,000 inhabitants in this district that has no telephone ser- 
vice. Nearly all of the towns, small or large, are supplied with 
an interurban service, and those that have no telephones have 
no industries which would make a telephone service necessary. 


Germany. 

Telephone lines in Germany, says Consul General Frank D. 
Hill, Frankport on Main, are owned and operated by the gov- 
ernment. The telephone service belongs to the post office and 
the telephone lines are operated by the imperial postal authori- 
ties, except in Bavaria and Wurttemberg, which have main- 
tained their separate postal services. 

There were in 1908 (the latest figures available) 33,441 cities 
and towns in the German Empire having telephone service. 
There is no minimum size limit below which localities are shut 
out from telephone service. Exchanges are put up whenever it 
appears desirable, without regard to the size of th town. New 
exchanges are not, however, installed within a radius of 3.1 
miles of existing exchanges. There are no towns of im- 
portance which have not telephone connections. 

Rapip GrRowTH OF SERVICE. 

The rapid growth of the German telephone service is shown 
by the following table prepared by the imperial post office at 
Frankfort on Main, showing the number of subscribers and 
the number of conversations held in 1905 and 1910: 


Cities. Number of subcribers. Number of conversations. 
1905 1910 1905 1910 

MN cuit cad ware 74,836 122,558 211,014,664 304,018,946 
Charlottenburg* .... 8,927 20,317 21,647,316 49,090,014 
Rixdorf* ...... Aer 1,561 3,816 4,480,908 10,178,822 
Wilmersdorf* ...... 2,981 13,436 9,257,853 27,380,702 
FIO nis tscs sas 36,278 57,554 112,634,886 120,332,656 
[ae ree 13,159 22,913 22,873,829 43,550,464 
te. eee 12,917 19,892 24,049,721 36,946,557 
CHIN Sos ic ockaes 11,163 19,062 25,294,088 39,139,931 
PENNE fc eis ocaa dine 9,364 15,208 24,311,046 31,140,069 
Frankfort ...:...:...34,306 22,838 39,485,420 42,973,923 
Dusseldorf ......... 7,149 13,551 17,288,070 26,820,618 
Hanover ........... 7,184 12,231 13,486,954 21,800,202 
Pn Ses ee 3,638 8,194 13,070,406 12,537,258 
i 4,952 8,193 11,691,485 31,049,815 
Magdeburg ......... 5,333 8,085 18,470,084 21,741,098 
BE or oscndieaces 5,325 9,921 15,367,810 20,408,964 
Mannheim ......... 4,825 8,491 11,920,118 19,364,042 





*Suburb of Berlin. 

The total number of subscribers in the German Empire, in- 
ciuding Bavaria and Wurttemberg, was 591,973 in 1905, and 
1,040,849 in 1910. The number of conversations in 1905 was 
1,207,446,753 and 1,664,662,521 in 1910. It will be observed 
that the number of subscribers has increased more rapidly 
than the number of conversations. 

The subscription rate varies according to the number of 
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In towns having not over fifty subscribers the 
annual rate is $19.04., It increases gradually to $42.84 for 
cities having over 20,000 subscribers. The charge for the use 
of public pay stations is 2.4 cents for a conversation of three 
minutes. Long-distance tolls range from 4.8 cents for a dis- 
tance of 15.5 miles or less, up to 48 cents for over 621 miles, 
for a three-minute conversation. 

Telephone equipment is delivered by private firms. The prin- 
cipal German concerns manufacturing purely telephone equip- 
ment are located at Berlin, Hanover, Munich, Hamburg, Fuer- 
stenberg, Osterode, etc. The electrical industry is one of 
Germany’s greatest industries. Equipment varies in. different 
exchanges. A great variety of switchboard systems are in use, 
depending largely on the needs of the exchanges. 


subscribers 


The Netherlands. 

The telephone service of The Hague is in charge of the 
municipality, reports Consular Agent Anders C. Nelson, sta- 
tioned at Scheveningen, which conducts it from two stations, 
one at The Hague, established in 1903, and one at Scheveningen, 
established in 1910. In addition to these stations, and work- 
ing in connection with them, there is a station at the suburb 
Voorburg, established and operated by the Telephone Co. Voor- 
burg-Ryswyk. This last station was opened in 1903. 

In all the stations common batteries are used. On August 
1, 1911, the number of lines connected to each switchboard was 
as follows: At The Hague central station, 6,726; at Scheven- 
ingen central station, 1,459; at Voorburg central station, 300. 
Without increasing the present exchange equipment, the capa- 
city of the different stations is as follows: The Hague, 7,500; 
Scheveningen, 1,800; Voorburg, 300. 

The switchboards at present in use were built by a Stock- 
holm (Sweden) firm, which was also recently given the con- 
tract for increasing the capacity of the plant at The Hague 
to 8,400. A new central station plant is planned for Scheven- 
ingen in 1912. According to statistics published in October, 
1910, the population of The Hague is 279,836. 


Uruguay. 

Minister Nicolay A. Grensted, Montevideo, states that the 
government has definitely decided to make the telephone busi- 
ness in Uruguay a state monopoly (thus carrying out the plan 
broached over a year ago). The proposal is not yet fully 
elaborated, and it is expected that three years will be re- 
quired to carry out the plans of the government. The begin- 
ning will be made in Montevideo. 

The new departure will probably cause a rapid increase of 
telephone lines, stations, and instruments. It would seem that 
here is an opportunity for American firms to furnish a large 
percentage of the men and material that will be needed by 
the government. 

Manchuria. 


A report from Vice-Consul A. A. Williamson, at Dairen, says 
there are thirteen telephone exchanges in Manchuria, located 
in the following cities: Dairen, population 41,809; Liushutan, 
population 4,622; Tashihchiao, 2,320; Fushun, 5,083; Tiehling, 
38,108; Port Arthur, 18,142; Kinchou, 10,751; Liaoyang, 66,869 ; 
Mukden, 165,634; Kungchuling, 3,833; Changchun, 38,232; Hsin- 
min-fu, 41,918; Antunghsien, 7,855. The total mileage of tele- 
phone wire in the cities is 6,031 miles, and interurban 2,317 
miles. 

The service is conducted by the state, ‘except the private lines 
of the South Manchuria Railway Co., which are operated for 
its own use. The Yingkou (Newchwang) Hydraulic Electric 
Co. supplies telephone service for the public at Yingkou. 


Madeira. 
Consular Agent W. L. Faber, Funchal, states that the recent- 
ly installed public telephone service is a government monopoly 
conducted on the same lines as in Portugal. The system will 
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be confined to the town of Funchal, and will fill a great want. 
The charge for each installation is to be six milreis ($6) and 
the annual charge fifteen milreis ($15). When the number of 
subscribers reaches 300 this yearly charge will be reduced to 
thirteen milreis ($13). 

Portuguese East Africa. 

The telephcne concession for the city of Lourenco Marquez, 
says a report from Vice-Consul J. O. Spence, stationed there, is 
in the hands of a private company having one central station. 
The government has three stations and fifty-one telephones 
throughout the province of Mozambique, using telephones in 
those districts which have no telegraphic communication. 

The present population of Lourenco Marquez is officially esti- 
mated at 10,000 and the local telephone company has 250 sub- 
scribers. The government service is chiefly in military posts, 
in each of which the population does not exceed 500. It is 
understood that the government is to take over the telephone 
system in Lourenco Marquez within the next three years and 
possibly renew the equipment. 

“Teddy,” the Telephone Dog. 

The accompanying portrait is that of “Teddy,” the tele- 
phone dog, who makes his home with the Decatur Coun- 
ty Independent Telephone Co., of Greensburg, Ind. We 
are indebted to William F. Qualls, general manager of 
the company, for this excellent likeness of Teddy, who 
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“Some Dog!”’ 


is known to every telephone man in his section of the 
country who makes any claims to be himself well known. 
Teddy is now said to have become proficient in the handling 
of the automatic equipment, which the Decatur County com- 
pany has just installed. 


Target Range Dangerous to Lines. 

A dispatch from Cheyenne, Wyo., says that the construc- 
tion of seven miles of new line will be started at once by 
the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. in order 
to obviate the necessity of passing through the military 
reservation gack of the target range. This has been found 
necessary because of the fact that during target practice 
the wires have been cut, and it is dangerous to make re- 
pairs. On one occasion a lineman who was looking for 
wire trouble had a horse shot irom under him, and alto- 
gether the company officials feel they can secure better 
service by building a line outside of the grounds. 








England-Holland Long Distance Communication. 

The British post office is experimenting with long dis- 
tance telephoning between London and Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam. It is stated that the first messages sent over 
the lines were very distinct and altogether satisfactory. 








Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Preventing Dry Cells Being Taken from Telephones. 

As spring is approaching, it will soon be time to think 
about how we are going to prevent patrons from steal- 
ing batteries from telephones and using them on their 
engines, etc. I will submit our plan to you and let others 
profit by it or offer something better. 

We use a very small drill bit to bore a hole through the 
door of the set, just under the shelf and then through 
the side of box. A wire seal is then run through the two 
holes, thus sealing the door shut. The working parts of 
the telephone can therefore not be tampered with except 
by breaking the seal. 

If this seal is found broken, the renter will have to pay 
the company for the lineman’s trip and twice the regular 
price of the batteries. Upon refusal to pay the charges, the 
instrument will be disconnected or removed until he does. 

We found that unless the boxes were sealed, it was im- 
possible to catch all who changed the batteries as they 
deny taking them. Although we were almost certain, yet 
we could not prove charges as we did not see the cells taken. 
Now with the doors securely locked and sealed, there is no 
argument or question in the matter. 

Our battery expense is growing smaller all the time. 

Schaller, Iowa. Chas. E. Guernsey, Manager. 

Eden Mutual Telephone Co. 


Instruction of Toll Operators in Michigan. 

The Michigan Independent Telephone’and Traffic Asso- 
ciation, under the direction of W. S. Vivian, is conducting 
a series of operators’ meetings over the state, at which 
the handling of traffic is discussed in all its details. These 
meetings have been in progress for eighteen months, and 








View of Interior of Toll Instruction Board. 
the results derived in the improvement of the service are 
remarkable. 

They are held at some centrally located point in a good 
toll territory and the operators from the surrounding terri- 
tory are gathered. All phases of handling, originating, 
Switching, receiving and through business is explained by 
Mr. Vivian and the proper method to obtain the very best 
results pointed out. 


A novel scheme has recently been introduced by Mr. 
Vivian. He carries with him and places in practical use, 
three small switchboards, designed and manufactured by 
the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company, and pre- 
sented to the Association. 

These switchboards are carried by Mr. Vivian in a trunk 
of a suitable design. When the meeting opens they are 
placed on tables around the room and connected with du- 





The Michigan Toll Instruction Boards. 


plex wire. Switchboard. No. 1 is used as the originating 
station; board No. 2 as the switching station, and No. 3 
as the receiving station. Each operator in the meeting is 
then given a chance to show her ability in the handling of 
traffic. 

By this method many points of great value to all are 
brought out. If any operator does not handle a call in the 
proper manner, in accordance with a recent set of rules 
compiled by Mr. Vivian, she is then and there instructed 
how to handle it properly. 





Good Advice Regarding Fire Prevention. 

A late issue of the Bulletin of the Federal Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., contains some excellent 
advice in regard to the prevention of fires. The sugges- 
tions given by the company’s insurance department follow: 

A large part of the fire waste of this country is directly 
due to untidy conditions and other faults of management. 
Heavy losses naturally increase cost of insurance. A regu- 
lar and careful inspection of your entire premises is an 
important factor in preventing fire and bringing about a 
lower insurance cost. 

Ashes should be kept in metal receptacles and never in 
wooden barrels or boxes. 

Oily rags or waste should be kept in standard metal waste 
cans and contents removed and burned each night. 

Rubbish should never be allowed to accumulate in build- 
ings. 

Gasoline, naptha and other volatile oils should not be 
kept in building. 

Gas brackets should have stiff fixtures. Where neces- 
sary to use swinging brackets, all exposed woodwork should 
be protected with sheet metal, leaving an air space. Metal 
bells should be placed over gas jets on low ceilings. 

Steam pipes should be kept clear from all wood and 
other combustible material. 

Open flue holes should be protected with sheet iron or 
be bricked up. 

Electricity, when improperly installed, is hazardous. See 
that your certificate of approval covers the entire installa- 
tion. Lamp cords should not be hung on nails or wrapped 
around any piping. Paper shades should never be used. 

Stove pipes should be run direct to brick chimneys and 
never through floors or partitions. Protect floors under 
and about stoves with brick, cement or sheet metal. 

Stairways should be kept clear at all times. Never place 
any stock or shelving on stairs. 

Aisles of good width should be maintained at all times. 
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Never pile stock in front of windows or against doors, as 
it handicaps the firemen in case of fire. 

Fire doors and shutters should be closed every night, and 
stock should never be placed so as to hinder the ready 
closing of these fire stops. 

See that all fire extinguishing apparatus is in good work- 
ing order. 

Paper or rags saturated with printers’ ink will produce 
spontaneous combustion. 

Damp lamp black will spontaneously ignite. 
verized coal and charcoal when wet. 


So will pul- 





Examination for Superintendent of Telephone Construction. 

The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
that on May 29 an examination will be held for the posi- 
tion of superintendent of telephone construction in the For- 
est Service, Department of Agriculture. The salary is $1,500 
per year and the age limit 28 to 45. Applicants should be 
physically strong and of good health, active and able to 
stand exposure incident to employment in the national for- 
ests. 

It is desired to secure a man of broad experience, who 
will be able to study the needs of the telephone service 
of his district as a whole, and who will be capable of plan- 
ning for future growth on a broad and permanent basis. 

The person appointed to this position will be stationed at 
Missoula, Mont., in District No. 1 of the forest service, 
which comprises the national forests in the states of Mon- 
tana, northern Idaho, North Dakota, part of South Dakota, 
Minnesota, and Michigan. The superintendent will be called 
upon to prepare estimates of materials, to select, lay out, 
construct, and repair telephone lines, including the selection 
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of logical switching centers; to install telephone and other 
instruments used on telephone lines; to establish connec- 
tions and make repairs; to test lines and instruments and 
locate and remedy trouble on lines. While it is essential 
that he be familiar with telephone materials and be able, 
when necessary, to do all work required of a telephone line- 
man, it should be noted that this position requires a much 
broader knowledge and experience than would be obtained 
by performing the duties of a lineman or in superintending 
a small telephone system, as approximately thirty national 
forests, each with its own system, are involved. It is de- 
sired to secure a man of broad experience who will be able 
to study the needs of the telephone service of this dis- 
trict as a whole and who will be capable of planning for 
future growth on a broad and permanent basis. 

It is desired to secure as applicants, persons who have had 
at least four years of actual and practical experience in tele- 
phone work, preference being given to those who have had 
this experience in the service of operating systems repre- 
senting the best and most approved telephone practice. 
While training in a technical school or college would also 
be desirable, it is not essential, and any such training will 
not be considered as a part of the required experience. 

Only residents of the states of Idaho, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, and Michigan will be 
admitted to this examination. 

Applicants. should at once apply either to the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or to 
the secretary of the board of examiners at any place where 
the civil service has an office, for application and examina- 
tion Form 304, and announcement No. 188, entitled Super- 
intendent of Telephone Construction. 


Three Million Dollars to Extend Chicago Independent 


Properties of Illinois Tunnel Co. Now | in Hands of Reorganization Committee — President Frisbie Announces 
Immediate Carrying Out of Big Extension Plans —‘* Comprehensive System In and Out 
of Chicago,” Says General Manager Harris 


Three million dollars will be expended in the extension 
of the system of the Illinois Tunnel Co., in Chicago, dur- 
ing the current year. This was the announcement this 
week made by C. O. Frisbie, president of the company, 
following the sale at public auction of the company’s prop- 
erties. 

The sale, ordered by the circuit court, is the first big 
definite step towards a complete reorganization and rehabili- 
tation of the corporation. The properties were bought for 
$5,000,000 by Louis C. Krauthoff and William S. Tod, pur- 
chasing committee of the reorganization committee, which 
was appointed by the security holders of the Chicago Sub- 
way Co. and the Illinois Tunnel Co. The deal was closed 
with the tender and acceptance of a certified check for 
$100,000. 

The Tunnel properties, which include a telephone fran- 
chise, under which an extensive Independent system has 
been installed in Chicago, have been under the jurisdiction 
of receivers for some time. The sale removes them from 
the receivership and makes possible the carrying out of plans 
for reorganization which have been developed during the 
past few months. The interests which have largely financed 
the enterprise and have brought the automatic telephone 
system to its present state of development are those which, 
it is understood, will now build it up into a great property. 

Commenting on the sale, C. O. Frisbie, president of the 
company, said to a representative of TELEPHONY: “This 
transaction means the immediate reorganization of the 


corporation and the placing it solidly on its feet. Details 
will be made public from time to time as they are worked 
out. We propose to push construction as rapidly as men 
and money can do it, and to extend the automatic Inde- 
pendent system to every portion of Chicago. We will 
spend between two and three million dollars for this pur- 
pose during the current year.” 

Joseph Harris, general manager of the telephone depart- 
ment ‘of the Tunnel company, and president of the Auto- 
matic Electric Co., which supplied the equipment, is also 
president of the Subway Telephone Construction Co. which 
installed the system. To TELEPHONY’s representative Mr. 
Harris said: “The sale of the Tunnel properties to the re- 
organization committee means the early completion of a 
comprehensive and modern telephone system for Chicago 
and the surrounding territory.” 

To the field around Chicago the absolute assurance of 
the complete development of that city and the establish- 
ment of ample long distance connections means much. 
Already a large number of new lines connecting with the 
Chicago plant have been built and even more are now under 
way. The scope of the long distance service open to 
Chicago Independent subscribers is becoming broader every 
day, as towns hitherto isolated from it are being linked up. 
The engineering department of the Tunnel company 
promises important announcements along this line within 
a very short time. Commercial service between Chicago and 


several big centers is now almost ready for the public. 








A Quartet of Men Prominent in the Telephone Field 


THOMAS PRINGLE BRADLEY, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Duluth Log Co. and the Bradley 
Timber & Railway Supply Co., of Duluth, Minn., was born 
on a Friday, the thirteenth day of May, 1881, at Bay City, 
Mich. This “double cross” does not appear to have exerted 
any powerful effect on 
on his career, however. 
He entered the lumber 
business at an early age, 
following the footsteps 
of his father and grand- 
father, both of whom 
were prominent in that 
industry. His progress 
in it has been rapid and 
his influence far felt. 
Both concerns with 
which he is now con- 
nected are well known 
in their respective fields. 
Mr. Bradley’s  promi- 
nence in the cedar busi- 
ness was recognized at 
the last annual meeting 














of the Northwestern 
Cedarmen’s Association, 
when he was. elected 





president for the current 
year. He is a member of nearly all the Masonic lodges, 
including the Shrine, as also of the B. P. O. E. He be- 
longs to the Duluth Commercial Club, Boat Club and 
Yacht Club, as well as several other social and business 
organizations in that city. 





ALEXANDER LOCKHART FARQUHARSON, gen- 
eral manager of utilities and construction of municipal 
enterprises at Fort William, Ontario, and superintendent of 
the street railway, was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1874. He removed to this country in 1887. Mr. 
Farquharson was for five 
years manager of the 
Dundas’ Electric Co., 
spent six months organ- 
izing and systematizing 
repair department and 
car shops of the Domin- 
ion Power & Transmis- 
sion Co., was engaged 
in the construction of 
the Hamilton & Oakville 
Radial Line, the Hamil- 
ton & Brantford Radial 
and the Hamilton Street 
Railway. He was also 
connected with the pio- 
neer construction of the 
. F Bw 2. wen ot 
Regina. During 1908, 
1909 and 1910 he recon- 
structed the entire street 
railway system in Fort 
William. In January, 
1909, he took over the supervision of the municipal tele- 
Phone system of the city, now operating successfully in 
connection with that of the adjoining city, Port Arthur. 
Mr. Farquharson was educated at Stewart’s College and 
Gillespie’s Merchants’ School, Edinburg. 

















LYSLE I. ABBOTT entered the telephone business in 
April, 1910, when he was appointed receiver for the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co., of Omaha, Neb. During his ad- 
ministration, which has been a successful’ one, the plant in 
South Omaha, a city of 35,000 people, was financed and 
built within a period of 
forty-five days—a record 





installation. Mr. Abbott 
was born August 17, 
1867, at Leland, La Salle 
county, Ill. He _ grad- 
uated from Doane Col- 
lege, Crete, Neb., with 
degree of B. S. and 


from University of Mich- 
igan Law Department in 
1891, with degree of 
LL. B. Played profes- 
sional base ball in sea- 
son of 1891 and next 
year began practice of 
law in Omaha_ with 
firm of Cowan & Mc- 
Hugh. The firm was 
later changed to Cowan 
& Abbott, being dis- 
solved in 1901. Was 
deputy county attorney 
two years, candidate for district judge (Dem.) in 1899 
and defeated; also defeated for attorney general on Demo- 
cratic ticket in 1905. Mr. Abbott is a member of the Elks, 
M. W. of A. and W. of the W., is a thirty-second degree 
Mason and a Shriner. 














SAMUEL G. McMEEN, electrical engineer in general 
practice, was born November 28, 1864, at Eugene, Ind. 
He was educated at Purdue University, Indiana. He en- 
tered the service of the Central Union Telephone Co. in 
1885, serving in operating, engineering and construction 
branches. Became assist- 
ant to chief engineer in 
1893, and chief engineer 
in 1896. In 1902 he en- 
tered the service of the 
Western Electric Co. 
and two years later be- 
came a member of the 
firm of McMeen & 
Miller, Chicago, still do- 
ing business under that 
name. . The telephone 
business was the first 
field which Mr. McMeen 
entered. His present 
practice is more general, 
with telephony the prin- 
cipal phase of it. He 
designed and built the 
automatic system of the 
Bay Cities Home Tele- 
phone Co. in San 
Francisco, Oakland and 
Berkeley, Cal. Mr. McMeen is a member of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, Western Society of 
Engineers and American Electric Railway Assn. Is also 
a member of the Olympic. Club, San Francisco, and City 
Club, Chicago. 
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Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 


Prospective Purchaser—I want a horse to use in my 
work. 

Dealer—Well, what kind of work do you do? 

P. P.—Wire repairing. 

Dealer—Here she is. Just the horse you want, young 
man. All you have to do is show Maude a picture of an 
automobile and she will climb a telegraph pole.—Judge. 





Busting Things Up. 
There was a fellow got a hunch 
That he was strictly “It,” 
Just to get even with his boss 
He quit. 


The boss he bore it wondrous well, 
He never wailed or moaned or swore; 
But said, “As you go out don’t slam 
The door.” 


The other boys about the place 
Did not go moping much that day. 
They laughed and said good-bye, and drew 
their pay. 


He thought: “They do not realize 
That I have left them to their fate. 
So much the better; let them laugh; 
But wait!” 


And then he ambled down the street 
And confidently told the town: 
“Now, fellows, watch and see the boss 
Fall down. 


Somehow or other things went on; 
The business did not go to smash; 
The boss went smiling as he grabbed 
The cash. 


And every day the fellow met 
Some friend who didn’t know he’d quit, 
And didn’t care, and wasn’t sore 
A bit. 


It rather stunned him that the world 
Went booming ‘on through day and night 
As well as when he used to keep 
It right. 


Somehow there isn’t any man 
For whom the whole creation squirms; 
And good men cluster round a job 
Like germs. 


And when you up asid leave your place 
And think the whole blame works will quit, 
The joker hollers, “Tag, old man, 
You're it!” 


The world goes plugging, plodding on, 
As unconcerned as it can be; 
If you are mentioned some one asks, 
“Who's he?” —St. Paul Dispatch. 





A rural subscriber, of the Southern Iowa Telephone Co.. 
at Osceola, Iowa, came into the repair shop of that com- 
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pany one afternoon, writes a reader of TELEPHONY. “My 
‘phone won’t talk out wuth a cuss,” he declared. After 
some inquiry the repair man told him that in all prob- 
ability the trouble was due to his batteries being exhausted. 
“Exhosted?” queried the farmer. “Say, what you mean by 
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‘“‘Making a Pothead.”’ 


that?” “Why,” said the repair man, “I mean they are ‘all 
in, no good, run down. See?” 

After being thoroughly enlightened on the subject, and 
incidentally informed that a new set would cost him fifty 
cents, the farmer evidently considered that, with the high 
cost of living, the price of batteries played a very important 
part. “Waal,” he remarked, as he stalked out, “taint bin 
over two years sence I bought a bran new pair of them 
things, en’ ef they’re goin’ ter run down thet soon, I’m a 
goin’ to tote ’em back to the factry en’ make ’em wind the 
blame things up agin.” 


Rural Service. 

“There’s the Thompson’s ring,” said the hired girl, as she 
milked the Jersey cow; “that ’phone just keeps me in a 
whirl. 1 wonder who’s calling now? I’ve been on the line 
since break of day, and there isn’t much I’ve missed. The 
jones’ kids have the mumps, they say, and Jim Pratt’s broke 
his wrist. My! but Sue Brown’s clock ticks awfully loud. 
and Sue says that folks do say the new parson’s wife is a 
fearful dowd, and her hair a trifle gray. I think it’s a 
shame the way they knock; the woman can’t help her 
looks. I can’t remember half the talk, I guess I’ll have to 
keep books. So, boss! Stand still! I'll have to go; they’re 
ringing again. Oh, dear! If this sort of thing keeps on I 
know you won’t get milked this year. I'll just run in and 
listen a while; it’s fun when you're all alone. I’d not stay 
on the job for the boss’ pile, if it weren’t for the telephone.” 
—Modern Shopping, Cleveland, Ohio. 








A darkey woman walked up to a fublic station in a 
southern city recently and this conversation ensued be- 
tween the old woman and the attendant: 

“Does you all’s telefone talk everwhars?” 

“Well, almost everywhere, Auntie.” 

“Well, I’ll jes talk to mah boy a few minutes,” starting to 
walk into the booth. 

“But where is your boy?” asked the attendant. 

“Wah mah boy! Jess listen how you talk! Ef you-all 
think you’re gwine to find out wah mah boy is you’re mis- 
taken. Ah nebber seen sich inquisitiveness!”—Bell Tele- 
phone News. 








Department of Railway Telephony 


Joint Meeting of Eastern and Western Divisions, Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents Last Week in Chicago 
—Date for Annual Convention Changed From June 24 to June 4 — General News 
Regarding Use of Telephone by Railroads 


Chicago Meeting of Railway Telegraph Superintendents. 

The eastern and western divisions of the Association of 
Railway Telegraph Superintendents held a joint meeting in 
Chicago on March 20, about 60 members being present. 

The only business of importance transacted was the 
changing of the date of the annual convention from June 
24 to June 4. The setting ahead of the convention date 
was done in order to avoid conflict with the dates of the 
national political conventions which are set for the latter 
part of June. By having the annual convention the early 
part of June, the superintendents will all be able to attend 
and return to their respective posts before the movement of 
the delegates to the conventions begins. As the telegraph 
superintendents are usually very busy at the times of these 
conventions, it was considered best to make the change. 
The annual meeting will be held at either the Hotel Astor 
or the Waldorf-Astoria, in New York, depending upon 
which place can be secured at the time of the conven- 
tion. The various committees will formulate definite plans 
to make this convention the best in the history of the as- 
sociation. 

After the convention date was decided, the members 
got together and informally exchanged experiences. 

Mr. W. J. Camp, assistant manager of telegraphs of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, started the ball rolling by exhib- 

iting a large handful of wasp straw. His story was one 
' of the most interesting of those which were related. Last 
summer the operator at one of the stations on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway noticed a bee or wasp buzzing around 
the window, but as the wasp did not bother him, he did not 
bother it. Later an investigation was made by an inspector 
and a wasp nest was discovered in a telephone set which 
was located with its back to the window. There was a 
small opening in the set and the wasp had discovered it. 
As he liked the looks of the interior, he built his nest 
there. The nest did not interfere with the operation of the 
set and was not discovered for some time. 

This story started those present in a round of reminis- 
cences, which lasted during the rest of the meeting. 

After adjournment, a number of the members attended 
the meetings of the Railway Signal Association and also 
viewed the exhibits at the Coliseum of the Railway Ap- 
pliances Association. The exhibits, while intended prima- 
rily for the maintenance of way men, were of interest to the 
telegraph superintendents as there were several displays 
showing telephone dispatching systems. 

The joint meeting was one of the shortest meetings which 
have been held but it was also the liveliest and will be 
remembered on account of the good fellowship which it 
developed. All those present expressed their intention of 
attending the annual convention and to do all possible to 
make it a great success. The program committee reported 
progress but had no definite plans to announce. 

When the arrangements have been perfected, and the 
place of the meetings decided upon, announcement will be 
made by the secretary, P. W. Drew, superintendent of tele- 
graph of the Milwaukee, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Rail- 
way, Chicago. 





Use of Portable Sets On the Lehigh. 
According to the Railway Age Gazette, the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad now has in use over 700 portable telephone 


sets. A set is carried on every train, freight and passen- 
ger, and also on the work trains. Every bridge repair 
gang has one, and also some of the track repair gangs. 
The saving in the time of work trains, and in connection 
with other work on the main tracks has been so marked that 
an officer of the road has stated that the telephones already 
have more than paid for themselves. With each telephone 
set is carried a “fish pole” connection, enabling the men 
in charge to connect with the telephone line at any point 
along the road. 

The selector calling apparatus, which is used at the sta- 
tions in connection with the train wire, is in some cases 
made available for calling the track foreman at night. At 
a station where no one is on duty at night, a wire is run 
to the track foreman’s dwelling. Connection is made so 
that in case of need the dispatcher can call the foreman 
in the same way that the station agent is called during 
the day time. This arrangement has been adopted on the 
theory that the track foreman is more likely to be wanted 
at night than is the station man. 


Wabash Railroad to Dispatch Trains by Telephone. 

Recent newspaper reports state that telephonic train 
dispatching is to be tried on the Wabash Railroad. It 
was lately reported that the Wabash intended stringing 
1,600 miles of new copper wire this summer, the wire to 
be put in between Chicago and St. Louis, Detroit and 
Decatur and St. Louis and Moberly. It now develops that 
telephones are to be put in at the same time this new 
wire is strung and before the year is ended will be used 
in train handling. 

The exact sum authorized for this work was $100,000, 
but it is understood that an effort will be made to do the 
work $15,000 or $16,000 under the authorized amount. 

Some years ago estimates were made on telephonic train 
dispatching between Chicago and St. Louis, but nothing 
ever came of it, as the Wabash shortly afterward ran short 
of money. 








Another Southern Railway Declares for the Telephone. 

An unofficial announcement has been made that plans 
have been agreed upon by Alabama Great Southern di- 
vision officials of Queen & Crescent Route, for the installa- 
tion of a telephone dispatching system. 

The company will, it is said, begin work during the early 
summer placing the telephones on the Alabama Great 
Southern division of the line in order to facilitate the 
handling of trains. 

The system will cost a considerable amount of money, 
an appropriation for which will soon be made. 





Telephone Equipment for Railroad. 

The Lake Erie & Western Railroad has begun the installation 
of telephone lines along its system. Telephones are not to 
be placed in all stations along the road, but only at those sta- 
tions where there is no telegraph office or where the telegraph 
office is not kept open both day and night. 

Telephone booths are placed at all stations where there is no 
night telegraph office. When a train reaches one of these 
points and the conductor wishes to communicate with the dis- 
patchers, all he has to do is to open the telephone booth and 
call up the office. 
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Iowa Independents Hold Convention. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association opened at the Coliseum, Des Moines. 
on Tuesday, this week, at.3 p. m., with over a hundred mem- 
bers in attendance. 

The main floor of the Coliseum was divided into two 
parts by an immense curtain, the exhibitors’ booths being 
erected in the rear while the sessions of the convention 
were held in front. 

The opening sesion was short, the principal feature be- 
ing the address of J. C. Thorne, of Fairfield, president of 
the association, which was, in part, as follows: 

Individual prosperity and public service in this busi- 
ness are identical, and in the last analysis are simply 
different ways of viewing the same thing. We are 
told that the two fundamental functions of animal 
life are nutrition, or the preservation of the individual, 
and reproduction, or the preservation of the race. Ap- 
plied to our business, this principle would mean that 
the prime functions of our business are the preservation 
of our individual business lives and the preservation of 
the telephone business as a whole. 

From one point of view, as individual companies we 
are principally interested in our own nurture and 
improvement, and this at last spells public service. 
From the other point of view, the public as a whole is 
uninterested in the prosperity of any particular com- 
pany, but is vitally interested in the preservation and 
prosperity of a kind of business which is a distinctive 
mark of up-to-date, progressive societies. But this 
general interest of the public in the telephone busi- 
ness at last spells the prosperity of Independent, co- 
operating companies. The interests and problems 
which we represent are both public and private, and 
these in the end constitute one interest and one prob- 
lem which may be approached from different points. 

The members of this association have reason to 
congratulate themselves because of the uniformly good 
relations which have existed between themselves and 
between the association and the general public. This 
convention gives promise of bettering and more firmly 
establishing both aspects: of what has hitherto been a 
pleasant and helpful relationship. 

H. A. Kinney of Woodbine was elected president and W. 
J. Thill re-elected secretary. J. C. Thorne, J. M. Plaister, 
H. B. Shoemaker and John Anderson were elected mem- 
bers of the executive committee. A full report of the con- 
vention will appear in TELEPHONY next week. 


More Experts Demanded at Montreal. 

Francis Dagger, secretary of the Canadian Independ- 
ent Telephone Assn., who has been employed by the Mon- 
treal Board of Control, to outline plans to compel the 
Bell Telephone Co. to lower rates, has analyzed certain 
statements of the Bell company, drawing the inference 
that if additional experts are not appointed by the city 
the danger is an increase of $7 a year instead of the de- 
crease demanded. He declares that it is necessary for 
the company’s statement to be carefully analyzed and an 
independent report to be made to the city by qualified 
experts in the financial engineering branches of the busi- 
ness. Jnstructions are to be given that additional experts 
be employed for the corporation. 








Would Exempt Oklahoma Rural Companies. 
Charles West, attorney general of Oklahoma, holds in 
an opinion to Leo Meyer, state auditor, that rural tele- 
phones not operated for hire should not be required to 
make reports to the auditor. 





Complaint Heard Regarding Directories. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. has answered a 
complaint made recently by the Suburban Developers’ Associa- 
tion to the Public Service Commission, concerning its method 
of compiling names for its telephone directory. The association 
had complained of the separation of the names of suburban 
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subscribers into one section and the custom of the company to 
charge for listing additionally in the regular part. In its 
answer, .the telephone company asserted that the separation is 
made for convenience, as there is a toll charge for certain 
suburbs, record of which is more easily kept under the present 
system. The charge for double listing is made to discourage 


such requests. The company claims that whenever it makes 
toll charges between suburbs in addition to the regular rate, it 
has justification for doing so, although denying that such 
charges are made in every instance. 





Report on Chicago Bell Rates in April. 

Prof. Edward W. Bemis, who for months has been pre- 
paring a report on telephone rates in Chicago to submit to 
the council committee on gas, oil and electric light, states 
that the report will not be ready until some time in April. 

“We are waiting for an appraisal being made by the com- 
pany itself,” said Prof. Bemis recently. “The company is 
spending more than $75,000 in making an appraisal of its 
property and I think it would be manifestly unfair to pro- 
ceed without allowing this appraisal consideration.” 

Some Good Advertising. 

Various schemes of advertising have been adopted by 
telephone managers and one which appears to be espe- 
cially effective is reproduced below. On the back of an en- 
velope, Lysle I. Abbott, Receiver of the Independent 
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Envelope Advertising Sure to Command Attention. 


tion to the service furnished by his company whenever 
he sends a letter or other communication through the mail. 
The printing is done in two colors, red and blue, and is 
certain to attract the attention of the party to whom the 
envelope is addressed. 


Would Limit Hotel Charge to Five Certs. 

Senator Stilwell; of New York City, has introduced into 
the state legislature a bill to prohibit hotels charging 
ten and fifteen cents for telephone service. He _ said 
that one hotel in New York makes a profit of about 
$125,000 a year from charging guests fifteen cents a call. 
The public service commission some time ago issued an 
order to the telephone company reducing the charge for 
a call to five cents. Senator Stilwell believes the hotels 
should charge no more than the telephone company. 








As to Penalty Charge for Non-payment. 

The Los Angeles, Cal., city council has instructed the 
Board of Public Utilities to inquire into the legality ‘of the 
charge of 25 cents a month on all telephone bills when 
not paid by the tenth of each month, with a view to abolish- 
ing the prevailing system. This declared that the investi- 
gation should be made while the board is busy adjusting 
the rates to be charged by the telephone companies during 
the year 1912-13. 
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Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A. H. McMillan 


Damages From Sleet Storm. 


We have a lead of 30 wires over the railroad tracks 
at a public crossing and there were three spliced poles 
with double cross-arms to carry the wires over the 
tracks. They were about 30 feet from the tracks to 
the lower arm. The line was built in May, 1908, and 
the poles were sound. On December 17 and 18, 1911, we 
had a sleet storm that covered the wires so they were 
the size of an ordinary lead pencil or larger. On the 
night of December 18, 1911, the pole nearest the track 
broke at the point where it was spliced and a train ran 
into it tearing down the entire lead. The high pole 
just outside the telegraph line broke off, and tore 
down all the telegraph wires. Now the railroad com- 
pany presents us a bill for the expense of repairing 
its line. Are we liable according to law? The poles 
where spliced are perfectly sound and between six and 
seven inches in diameter. I said the two poles broke, 
but as no one saw the poles break, that is only supposed 
to be the case. The splices were in good shape as the 
break shows. 

You should not be held liable for the damages of the 


railroad company as the sleet storm was an act of God, 
or a damage by the elements for which you are not liable. 
See Black vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co., 30 Neb., 197, 46 North 
Western, 428. 





Municipal Lighting Systems Must Obey the Law. 

Will you please tell me whether an electric light 
company can leave its wires bare where the insulation 
has worn off for rods? Is it liable for damages if any 
one comes in contact with the wire in such places and 
do the wires have to be above a telephone line? The 
light plant is owned by the village and its wires run 
over, under and through our wires. Does the village 
have a right to make its own law in this matter? 

An electric light company has no right to leave its wires 
bare and without insulation for any distance. It will be 
liable for damages if its wires come in contact with other 
wires. Electrical construction requires the power wires 
tc be above those of the telephone company. The situation 


you described is certainly dangerous and improper. A 


village has no more right to makes its own law then a priv- 
ate company. 





Implied Contract for Rentals. 


We have many land renters in our vicinity. These 
renters move from one farm to another and ofttimes we 
get new people on these farms. Our company has tele- 
phones installed in all these houses. If a family moves 
into one of these houses and begins using the tele- 
phone and keeps on using it without making an agree- 
ment with the manager, can the rental for this tele- 
phone be collected in a legal manner? We use no 
written contracts. Our rental is $1 per month. 

Several years ago I had an argument with one of 
our subscribers about things not pertaining to the 
telephone business. This argument grew rather warm 
and among other things the subscriber told me was 
this: “You can take out the old phone; I can get 
along just as well without it.” I did not get out for 
a few days to get it, and when I did get ready to take 
it out, I found that he was using it just as much as 
ever, so I didn’t get it. At one time since then he sent 
in word that the telephone needed fixing, and I at once 
fixed it. I have sent him statement after statement and 
he simply ignores them. Can I collect this rental le- 
gally or can he get out of it on the grounds that he 
once told me to take out the telephone? 

The rental for the telephone described in your first 
question can be collected. The law implies a contract on 
the part of the family to pay the rental. 


On a similar implied contract, the subscriber mentioned 


in your second question can be required to pay his rental. 
If he did not wish to pay it, he should not have used the 
telephone. 





Subscriber Without Central Switching Service. 

If a subscriber owning his telephone set which is 
connected to a line owned and maintained by the sub- 
scribers to the city limits, orders his central office 
switching service discontinued, can the telephone com- 
pany insist on that subscriber completely disconnecting 
his instrument from the line? If he does not do so can 
it cut off the entire line from the central office, or would 
the law permit him to remain connected and talk to 
the other subscribers on that line so long as he did 
connect through the central office? 

The answer of the above question depends entirely upon 
your rules. If you have a rule that every subscriber’ who 
does not use the central switching service, must completely 
disconnect the instrument from the line, you can compel 
him to do so. Otherwise, he would be entitled to main- 
tain his connections and talk to the other subscribers so 
long as he did not obtain connection through the central 
office. Any rule that you now have or adopt on the sub- 
ject, must be made uniformly to apply to every subscriber, 
and you must give your subscribers general notice of it. 





Removing Telephone Without Seeing Subscriber. 


Please give us advice on the following: A subscriber 
came to the office, paid his bill and ordered his tele- 
phone out. The troubleman went to the house, knocked 
on the door, walked in and removed the telephone from 
wall, thinking that there was someone around. Has 
the subscriber room for any grievance? 


The subscriber has no ground for grievance. The trouble- 
man followed the subscriber’s instructions. At. most it 
would be a technical trespass for which damages would 
be six cents. 


An Act of God. 


An oil company in this city had several derricks 
blown over in a severe windstorm and one of the der- 
ricks fell across our aerial leads causing damage to the 
extent of about $50. The company refuses to pay the 
bill stating that its derrick was properly guyed, that 
every reasonable precaution was taken and that the 
damage was done by an “act of God” which was beyond 
its control. 

Our man who saw the derrick, states that it was an 
old one and not guyed as he could see, and we think 
the oil company should pay the bill. 


The above question seems to be one entirely of fact. If 
the derrick was old and not guyed the oil company was 
negligent and should pay the bill. An “Act of God,” in 
the law, is defined to be any accident, due directly and ex- 
clusively to natural causes without human intervention, 
which by no amount of foresight, pains or care reasonably 
to have been expected, could have been prevented. Chides- 
ter vs. Consolidated Ditch Co., 59 Cal., 197. In fact it has 
been said by courts that they are unable to perceive why, 
“damages by the elements” and “damages by the acts of 
God” are not convertible expressions. Polack vs, Pioche, 
35 Cal., 416, 95 Amer. Dec. 115. Windstorms have often 
been held to be acts of God. Blythe vs. Denver, etc., R. 
Co., 15 Colo., 333, 25 Pacific, 702, 22 Amer. State Reports, 
403, 11 L. R. A., 615. If the oil company by a reasonable 
amount of care in guying the derrick, could have prevented 
the accident, it should pay the bill. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


A Large Producer of Southern White Cedar Poles. 
This is the time of the year when telephone companies 
consider placing orders. for poles for the spring and sum- 
mer construction. One of the pole producing companies 
which furnishes large quantities of poles and cross arms 
to companies in the 


cedar poles in the construction of their transmission lines and 
are well satisfied with them. 

The company has a large stock of these poles at its vari- 
ous yards and can make shipment promptly an all orders. 
The southern white cedar is especially adapted for over- 





territory east of the 
Mississippi River P 
from _ Florida to 7 
Maine, is the South- 
ern Exchange Co., 
having executive and 
sales offices at 97 
Warren street, New 
York. The company 
is incorporated under 
the laws of North 
Carolina and has its 
mills and pole yards 
located in that state. 

Since its incorpora- 
tion, the Southern 
Exchange Company 
has yearly increased 
the volume of its 
business. It now has 
unusual facilities for handling large orders for poles hav- 
ing sixteen different shipping points in North Carolina 
alone. It has built up a large busines with the most desir- 
able concerns in the eastern territory and retains this 
trade by strict adherence to its principle of fair dealing. 
In many cases, orders come to the company without any 
competition, which is testimony that the firm’s policy is 
well founded. 

It does a large export business, having shipped material 
to Mexico, South America, Argentine, Brazil, Canada and 
other countries. 

Southern white cedar poles and high grade, long leaf, 
yellow pine cross arms are a specialty of the company. 
The demand for southern white cedar poles has increased 











Cross Arm Stock in One of the Yards of the Southern Exchange Co. 


head construction work on account of its durable and sym- 
metrical appearance. The poles contain but a small amount 
of sap wood being practically all heart while they are en- 
tirely free from butt rot. They have a large base measure- 
ment gradually tapering toward the top and are particu- 
larly straight and smooth. 

It is claimed that on account of the lightness of the 
poles, they can be handled with a small construction force, 
thus cutting down construction costs and at the same 
time providing a durable and sightly line of poles. It is 
said that the resistance to climatic conditions of the south- 
ern white cedar is particular strong in the northern as well 
as in the Southern climates. 

The company also manufactures sawed yellow pine octag- 
































Handling Poles in a North Carolina Yard. 


rapidly in the past eight or ten years, and this company 
is the largest shipper of these poles. For several years 
it has furnished poles to the principal Independent tele- 
phone companies in the East. The power companies in 
the new South and many interurban electric railway com- 
panies in Ohio ahd Indiana are using the southern white 


Pole Shipments Can be Made by Rail or Water. 


onal and square poles, untreated or creosoted. These poles 
are especially adapted for city or town construction where 
requirements demand poles of these types. They are manu- 
factured from selected long leaf yellow pine, carefully 
sawed to the desired shape. The tops of the poles are 
coned and the butts tarred a distance of six feet from the 
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base, while the remaining portion is finished according to 
the customers’ instructions. 

The manufacture of cross arms forms a considerable 
part of the company’s activity. They are manufactured 
from selected, high grade longleaf yellow pine, painted and 
unpainted, standard and special sizes, according to specifi- 
cations received from customers. The standard sizes of 
cross arms can be shipped within thirty-six hours, while 
special sizes are made to order promptly. The cross arm 
output of four large mills is available so that the company 
is specially equipped to handle orders of any size, whether for 
several carloads or less than a carload. 

The company has unsurpassed facilities for furnishing 
creosoted poles and cross arms. The most improved vacuum 
method is used for this purpose with an eight, ten or 
twelve pound treatment to a cubic foot of dead oil of coal 
tar or it can also be done by the latest improved open tank 
method. Tests made by the United States forest service 
have shown that the life of the poles and cross arms can 
be increased from fifty to one hundred per cent. by proper 
application of preservatives. 

The officers of the company are all broad minded, com- 
petent, business men who believe thoroughly in fair dealing 
with everyone. They are: E. G. Chamberlain, New York, 














Reproduction of a Timely Advertisement. 


president; A. J. McKinnon, Maxton, N. C., vice-president 
and treasurer; R. W. Williams, Maxton, N. C., secretary, 
and W. E. Mitchell, New York, sales manager. 

The business of the company during the slack times of 
the past two or three years has been much beyond expec- 
tations and prospects for increased business this year are 
unusually favorable. Inquiries regarding poles and cross 
arms will receive prompt attention. 





Paragraphs. 
SmitH & Hemincway, New York, have issued a number of 
attractive fliers descriptive of the “Red Devil” hacksaw 
frames and pliers, Swedish “never turn” connectors, Erics- 


son dry batteries and other specialties of use to electrical 


and telephone men. 

Frank D. Cuasez, Associate Member American Society of 
Civil Engineers, architect for the Western Electri¢' Co., 
has opened offices in the Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, 
for the practice of architecture and industrial engineering, 
making a specialty of manufacturing plants and mercan- 
tile buildings. 
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Steel Shelving for Storerooms. 

T. M. Lothrop, M. E., 522 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 
is making a specialty of fireproof equipment, and one of 
the most attractive lines which he is putting on the market 
is steel shelving for storerooms. 

The rapid increase in the cost of wood and the frequent 














Loading White Southern Cedar Poles. 


renewals which are necessary with this construction, has 
brought to light the advantages which can be gained by using 
adjustable steel shelving as shown in the illustration. This 
construction prevents the spread of fire. It is made of 
light sheet steel and when the thickness of this metal is 
compared with one-inch lumber, it is readily seen that there 
is a possibility of storing much more material in the same 
floor space. 

The steel shelving is figured to carry from five to eight 
hundred pounds per square foot of shelf and it also protects 
the material in the bins against rats and other animals. 
These equipments are furnished with plain shelves or 
with detachable bin fronts, if this is necessary for storing 
small parts. Label holders are used wherever desired, so that 
each compartment can be labeled. 

Like wood, steel shelving is made to conform to any local 
conditions. The most desirable spacing of uprights is 34 ins, 





A Section of Steel Storeroom Shelving. 


in height. It is better to use shelving not over 9 ft., although 
it can be made for any height necessary. All parts of the 
assemblies are made from standard dies and are interchange- 
able. The uprights and backs have holes punched in them at 
3-in. intervals so that the shelves can be placed to suit any re- 
quirements at the time of erection. They may be changed at any 
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time after the sections are erected by merely changing a few 
bolts. 

While the cost of the steel may be 25 per cent. more than 
wood, it is offset by. the fact that about 20 per cent. less 
shelving is needed and on account of its durability, it be- 
comes an investment and not an expense. 


New Salesman for Vote-Berger Co. 

The Vote-Berger Co., La Crosse, Wis., has just an- 
nounced that addition to its staff of salesmen of C. M. 
Gardner. The electrical fraternity is quite well acquainted 
with him, for he has traveled in all parts of the United 
States, South America, Australia, India and parts of Eu- 
rope selling telephone and electrical equipment. 

Mr. Gardner was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, which was 
also the scene of his early education. He passed with distinc- 
tion in electrical engineering at the Heriot Watt College in. the 
same city. His first engineering experience was procured in 
King, Brown & Co.’s Edinburgh works after which he became 
district manager for the National Telephone Co., in the south 
of Scotland. 

From August, 1896, to the end of 1899 was agent at 
Rangoon, Burmah, for H. J. Joel & Co., Ltd., for whom he 
carried out important contracts, including town lighting, 
electric tramways and practically every branch of elec- 
trical engineering. When he returned to England, he was 
occupied in electrical installation work for the same firm. 
At this time Mr. Gardner conducted classes in telephony 
ai the Portsmouth Technical Institute and in April, 1901, 
upon the opening of the exchange of the Tunbridge Wells 
Corporation became the manager of the telephone depart- 
ments, which position he held for some time. 

Upon the founding of the Portsmouth Corporation, an- 
other municipal undertaking on a large scale, Mr. Gard- 
ner was called from the position of commercial manager 
and manager of works of The Marquand Accumulator Co. 
to again become telephone manager of an Independent 
company. 

Since 1905 Mr. 





Gardner has been engaged in electrical 

















Cc. M. Gardner. 


construction and sales work principally in Great Britain, 
South America, and parts of the United States. He is an 
engineer of exceptional ability and his past experience well 
qualifies him as representative for the Vote-Berger Co. 
He will push sales of the D. & T. anchors and will call 


on all the large jobbers and consumers, both telephone and 
electrical. 
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“Phoney Bill’s” Hat is in the Ring. 

“Phoney Bill,” the versatile telephone artist, on Stromberg- 
Carlson’s April blotter calendar, is again on the job, this time 
imitating a certain illustrious personage. 

He has thrown his hat in the ring, which in this instance is 
Independent telephony, and with an expansive smile as con- 
vincing as it is ingratiating, advises all who are “in” to “stay 
in.” At the same time, he extends just over the ring a glad 
hand to all who are looking his way, but have not decided to 

















“The Platform of Phoney Bill.’’ 


get into the ring. These blotters bear also small-sized calen- 
dars of March and May, being most convenient for a busy 
man’s desk. They may be obtained by applying to the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





Lightning Arrester for Rural Lines. 

A neat and practical device comprising a lightning ar- 
rester and test connector is manufactured by the Metallic 
Lightning Arrester Co. having offices and sales department 
at Winona, Minn., and a factory at Lewiston, Minn. The 
arrester which is of very simple construction, is especially 
intended for the use of rural telephone companies. 

The main part of the arrester consists. of three pieces 
of galvanized sheet iron. The ground wire is attached to 
a wide strip of the iron which also forms the supporting 
structure for the protector. The line wires are attached to 
narrow strips of the galvanized iron about one inch in 
width. They are separated from the grounded section by 
fiber strips one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness which 
have been treated with an insulating compound. 

Connection is made to the arrester without aid of solder. 
The instrument wires terminate on one end of brass screws 
which are inserted in the narrow pieces of galvanized iron. 
They are securely fastened by means of lock nuts, while 
the line wires are secured to the opposite end of the screw 
on the other side of the iron strip, by means of washers 
and wing nuts. 

The arrester is usually installed just outside of the 
building and the ground is located as near it as possible 
so as to avoid sharp turns and a long run of wire. The 
ground is usually made by soldering a piece of No. 12 wire 
to a six-foot piece of half-inch round iron pointed at one 
end. The iron rod is driven or “churned” into the ground 
to its. full length and connection made with the arrester. 
Impedance coils about four inches long’ are formed in the 
instrument wires by winding around a lead pencil and are 
located directly beneath the arrester. These coils choke back 
the high frequency lightning discharges so that they are forced 
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across the air gap between the pieces of iron thus escaping 
to the ground instead of going into the instrument. 

No attempt is made to dispense with the carbon arrester 
and fuses which are usually placed near the telephone set. 
The metallic arrester is designed to protect the carbon 
arrester by taking care of the very heavy lightning dis- 
charges before they enter the buildings. The carbon ar- 
rester and fuses are designed to protect the telephone in- 
struments from any accidental electrical conditions which 
might arise. 

The metallic protector is shielded from the elements by 





View of Metallic Arrester With Interior Exposed. 


means of the galvanized cover which completely encloses 
it and at the same time renders it available for quick 
inspection. The facility with which the wires can be dis- 
connected from the device makes this type of arrester de- 
sirable for use in testing of lines for trouble. 

The company has planned to manufacture these arresters 
on a large scale this year and has materially reduced the 
price. Full information may be obtained by addressing the 
sales office at Winona, Minn. 





Economy of Joint Pole System in Los Angeles. 

The Joint Pole Commission, representing the public 
utility corporations of Los Angeles, Cal., reports the re- 
moval of over 120 miles of poles from the streets of the 
city through combination of duty for poles and elimina- 
tion of superfluous ones. Combinations were obtained for 
4,586 poles and 6,135 were taken out which saved the cor- 
porations over $100,000, lowered rates for telephones, light 
and power and very materially added to the appearance 
of the streets. Since the commission was organized five 
years ago 700 miles of poles, representing a saving of 
$250,000 have been removed. 





Monterey, Mexico, to Have Co-Operative System. 

A concession has been granted to a number of mer- 
chants in Monterey, Mexico, for the operation of a tele- 
phone system in that city on the co-operative plan. The 
promoters plan that each subscriber will own his tele- 
phone, and that there will be not less than 4,000 subscrib- 
ers who will also be stockholders in the company. The 
telephone lines will be placed in underground cables. 





Electric Storage Battery Co. Has a Prosperous Year. 

The Electric Storage Battery Co. enjoyed steadily in- 
creasing prosperity in 1911, according to the annual re- 
port recently made public. The net earnings applicable 
to dividends are 7.77 per cent. on the capital stock, which 
is the best showing the company has made since 1905. 
The gross sales, less cost of manufacture and purchase 
and all expenses incident thereto, were $1,479,444. The 
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operating expenses, including salaries, discounts, engi- 
neering, selling and traveling expenses, and rent of branch 
offices, amounted to $452,706.50, leaving net earnings from 
sales of $1,026,747. Other income amounted to $236,861. 
Dividends of 4 per cent. were paid on the $16,249,425 of 
capital stock, taking $649,964, and there $613,644 were car- 
ried to surplus. The total surplus is now $3,318,080. In 
1908, when the dividend was reduced from 5 per cent. to 
334 per cent., the surplus stood at only $2,003,681. The 
directors chosen include H. Lloyd, A. C. Humphreys, 
A. N. Brady, G. B. Schley, K. B. Schley, W. D. Winsor, 
R. Ellis, P. A. B. Widener, G. D. Widener. 
Personal. 

C. G. WittiaMs, of Columbus, Ohio, formerly chief clerk 
in the office of general manager G. R. Johnston of the Colum- 
bus Citizens and United States telephone companies, has re- 
cently entered the sales department of the Automatic Electric 
Company, Chicago. 

After a period of service with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Mr. Williams came into the automatic telephone 
business, spending four years as chief clerk for Mr. John- 
ston of the Citizens company and about one year as cashier 
of the Home Telephone Company, of Portland, Oregon. 

Mr. Williams’ experience and training acquired in the service 
of these large and successful operating companies particularly 
fit him for his new duties with the Automatic Electric Co. 








H. S. GREENE, assistant general sales manager of the 
Nungesser Carbon & Battery Co., leaves Chicago the first 
of April, to establish his headquarters at the general offices 
of the company in Cleveland, Ohio. Since his graduation 
from the University of Illinois in 1905, Mr. Greene has 
been with the Nungesser Carbon & Battery Co. as assistant 
to Thos. G. Grier, general sales manager at Chicago. 

Mr. Greene’s education in electrical engineering at IIli- 
nois and his earnest study of the battery and carbon busi- 
ness since have made him unusually well fitted for the re- 
sponsible position he now holds. In 1910, he was made 

















H. S. Greene. 


assistant general sales manager and has shown that the 
promotion was justly deserved. In January of this year he 
was elected a director of the company. He is thirty years 
old and the happy possessor of a wife and a daughter. 
Mr. Greene enjoys the hearty friendship of a large num- 
ber of telephone men who all join with TrLepnony in 
wishing him continued prosperity in his new surroundings. 
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NEW COMPANIES. 

WAVERLY, ALA.—The Waverly Telephone Co. has been formed 
here by J. O. Webb, O. P. Mayberry, Charles Mayberry and 
others. 

TENSTRIKE, MINN.—A new telephone company has been 
formed here. It will build this spring. The officers are E. E. 
Shulke, president; S. E. Thompson, vice-president; H. Stechman, 
secretary; A. L. Morris, treasurer. 

VASA, MINN.—The G. O. Miller Telephone Co. has been 
organized here, capital stock being fixed at $50,000. The incor- 
porators are G, O. Miller, Arthur L, Swenson, Ernest T. Swenson, 
Andrew J. Larson and Fred Swenson. Headquarters are to be 
at White Rock, where all the incorporators reside. 

HAMMON, OKLA.—The Model Telephone Exchange has been 
chartered by the state, with a capital stock of $6,000. J. A. and 
J. S. Moad, both of Harmon, and W. G. Moad, of Carpenter, are 
the incorporators. 

CARMINE (FAYETTE CO.) TEXAS.—The Farmers Rural 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated by A. Giessel, E. Wells, 
Charles Emrich and others. The capital is $400. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


McCUNE, KANS.—The McCune Telephone Co. contemplates 
placing about 600 ft. of aerial cable this spring. 

GLENCOE, PA.—The Northampton Telephone Co. will probably 
extend its lines materially this spring, going into Southampton 
township. Arrangements are now being made to place additional 
stock to care for the new work. 

CHESTER, S. C.—At the recent meeting of the stockholders of 
the Chester Telephone Co. the directors were authorized to over- 
haul the local telephone plant and install a central energy system 
at an expenditure of about $5,400. John M. Bell is superintendent. 





FINANCIAL. 
LIVINGSTON, ILL.—At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Pleasant Plain Tzlephone ». a dividend of 10 per cent 


was declared. 

WYOMING, ILL.—The Stark County Telephone Co. has de- 
clared a dividend of 4 per cent. The past year is said to have 
been a very profitable one. , 

PLATTSMOUTH, NEB.—The directors of the Plattsmouth Tele- 
phone Co, have declared a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 

GLENWOOD, WIS.—The West Wisconsin Telephone Co. has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of 5% per cent. 

SUPERIOR, WIS.—The McKinley Telephone Co. has declared a 
dividend of $2 a share. 


ELECTIONS. 


MOBILE, ALA.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Home Telephone Co. the following directors were elected: 
E. L. Barber, Toledo, O.; W. H. Bryant, Adam Glass, Mobile; 
W. P. Bowman, New York, and C. C. Handy, Cleveland, O. 

DEKALB, ILL.—The following officers were elected at the an- 
nual meeting of the DeKalb County Telephone Co.: C. Rogers, 
president; George M. Sivright, vice-president; James Joslyn, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

GALESBURG, ILL.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Galesburg Union ‘Telephone Co. the board of directors was 
elected as follows: B. F. Arnold, Nels H. Burgland, G. B. 
Churchill, C. E. Marsh, W. E. Phillips, D. L. Peterson, W. A. Rob- 
bins, E. P. Robson, W. E. Terry, Robert Robson and Lafayette 
Weinberg. 

HILLSDALE, ILL.—The annual] meeting of the Crescent Tele- 
phone Co., held in Joslin, resulted in the following officers being 
elected: President, W. H. Whiteside; vice-president, M. Y. Mc- 
Call; secretary, A. A. Matthews; treasurer, E. L. Hanson. The 
directors are: W. J. Farber, Port Byron; Peter Kelly and J. F. 
Giles, Hampton; D. W. Mumma, Zuma; D. W. Camp, Canoe 
Creek; Fred Fillmer, Coe; K. S. Thompson, Erie, and Will James, 
Newton. 

MARSHALL, ILL.—New Officers and directors of the People’s 
Mutual Telephone Co. are: John Hawker, president; J. J. Meehl- 
ing, secretary-treasurer; Wesley Beard, John Kuhn and James 
Pickens, directors. 

RAPATEE, ILL.—The stockholders of the Maquon & Rapatee 
telephone lines have held their annual meeting. Tobias Woods 
was elected president, A. J. Swadley secretary-treasurer, and J. 
C. Hoxworth, S. G. Foster and Phillip Fullmer directors. 

EPWORTH, IOW’A.—The Epworth Telephone Co. has elected 
the following officers: President, J. A. Maxwell; vice-president, 
H. Hirous; secretary, C. B. Hanna; treasurer, H. H. Reeder. 


BARNUM, MINN.—At the meeting of the Deer Park Telephone 
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Co. Bert Cummins was elected president; Charles Schwoch, vice- 
president; Fred Eckly, secretary; and B. Peterson, treasurer. 

CROOKSTON, MINN.—The Riverside Rural Telephone Co. has 
elected officers for the ensuing year as follows: President, F. W. 
Hall; vice-president, A. J. Johnson; secretary-treasurer, Walter 
Latta. 

LAKE CRYSTAL, MINN.—The Blue Earth County Telephone 
Co. has elected officers for the ensuing year as follows: Elliott 
Upson, president; D. E. Bowen, Cambria, secretary; D. E. Crane, 
treasurer; W. J. Wigley and W. W. Harris, directors. 

MINNEISKA, MINN.—The Valley Telephone Co. reports the 
following officers elected for the ensuing year: President, F. E. 
Hartman; vice-president, J. H. Schurb; secretary and treasurer, 
John Peshon; directors, E. J. Fitzgerald, Julius Zimmerman and 
Minard Weiser. 

HARTINGTON, NEB.—The Cedar County Farmers’ Telephone 
Co. held its annual meeting recently and re-elected the board of 
directors and officers with these exceptions: E. W. Childs was 
elected director in place of W. S. Weston, and B. Ready elected 
treasurer in place of Mr. Weston. 

KEARNEY, NEB.—The annual election of officers of the Union 
Valley Telephone Co. was held recently with the election of the 
following officers: R. F. Cruit, president; Burnett Freeman, vice- 


president; W. D. Thornton, secretary-treasurer; William Teets, | 


auditor, and H. S. Reiter, manager. 

CANDOR, N. Y.—At the annual meeting of the Candor Tele- 
phone Co. the following officers were elected for the year: Presi- 
dent, Preston C. Meddaugh; vice-president, Thomas Pass; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Eugene D. Holly. 

WEST WINFIELD, N. Y.—At the annual meeting of the West 
Exeter & West Winfield Telephone Co. the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: | President, William Wright; vice- 
president, D. W. Morris; secretary-treasurer, John Charles. 

ASHLAND, OHIO.—Officers and directors of the Star Tele- 
phone Co. have been re-elected as follows: President, S. H. Gra- 
bill; vice-president, Ira A. Everhard; directors, J. N. Brown, 
Charles Freer, Charles Graf, C. W. Landis, Charles Rowland, F. 
N. Patterson and J. R. Swartz. Other officers are: Treasurer, 
George R. Freer; secretary and general manager, Howard Swartz; 
assistant general manager, Charles W. Good. 

FREYSTOWN, PA.—The stockholders of the Bethel & Mt. 
Aetna Telephone Co. have elected the following: President, 
Harry R. Miller; vice-president, Emanuel Merkey; secretary, D. 
W.. Ensminger; treasurer, James F. Schlaseman. 

WEST AUBURN, PA.—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the West Auburn Telephone Co. the following officers 
and directors were chosen: President, C. A. Jayne; vice-presi- 
dent, A. F. Possinger; secretary-treasurer, H. J. Brande; L. B. 
Lacey, R. B. Swisher, S. B. McCain, G. L. Pickett, N. N. Brotz- 
man and Fred L. Peet. 

PRAIRIE FARM, WIS.—The Prairie Farm, Ridgeland & Dallas 
Co-Operative Telephone Co. has elected the following officers: 
President, Frank Roemhild; vice-president, A. L. Knapton; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Magnus Larson; directors, Messrs. Wiseman, 
Baker and Mortenson. 

SCANDINAVIA, WIS.—The Scandinavia Telephone Co. held its 
annual meeting recently. Officers and directors elected were as 
follows: President, A: M. Peterson; vice-president, E. A. Holtz; 
secretary-treasurer, E. C. Leean; E. M. Taylor, R. J. Bestul, T. 
Thorson, A. P. Thorson and A. Weinmann, Jr. 

SILVER LAKE, WIS.—The Silver Creek Telephone Co. has 
elected officers as follows: President, Emil Vetting; vice-presi- 
dent, George Brunner; treasurer, Henry Hoeffner; secretary, Otto 
Kielsmeier. The foregoing and John Wagner and Ferdinand 
Ewald constitute the directorate. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SANGER, CAL.—The application of the Sanger Telephone Co. 
for a twenty-five-year franchise for a telephone system in this 
city was heard and the ordinance granted. The franchise is to 
be advertised for bids and granted to the highest bidder. 

GRAYSON, KY.—The Carter County Telephone Co. is increas- 
ing the capital stock from $4,000 to $6,000, and will make con- 
siderable improvements, as well as building lines over the county. 
One line will be built from Grayson to Morehead, thirty-five miles, 
to make long-distance connections. 

KALKASKA, MICH.—The Swaverly Telephone Co. has changed 
its name to the Michigan Citizens’ Telephone Co. 

HIALLOCK, MINN.—Local business men and farmers of Kittsun 
county have purchased tie properties of the Kittson Tele- 
phone Co. 

YESO, N. M.—J. M. Casaus, of Santa Rosa, N. M., has been 
granted a franchise for the construction of a telephone line from 
Puerto de Luna ito Yeso via .Elvira. 
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